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IN JUNE. 
BY HABRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 
In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 

When the great teacher of all glorious things 
Passes in hourly light before thy door? 


There is a brighter book unrolling now; 
Fair are its leaves as is the tree of heaven, 
All veined and dewed and gemmed with won- 
drous signs, 
To which a healing mystic power is given. 
Soar with the birds, and flutter with the leaf; 
Dance with the seeded grass in fringy play; 
Sail with the cloud, wave with the dreaming 
pine, 
And float with Nature all the livelong day. 
Call not such hours an idle waste of time,— 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power; 
It treasures, from the broodings of God’s wings, 
Strength to unfold the fature tree and flower. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Kansas Populists have adopted 
a woman suffrage plank. At Topeka, 
Kansas, June 13, in the Populist State 
Convention, the minority report endorsing 
the pending woman suffrage amendment 
was adopted. The vote stood 337 to 269. 
The office-holding element of the party 
was against the amendment, and did 
everything possible to defeat it. Chaiz- 
man Breidenthal was astonished at the 
result of the vote. The substitute was 
carried amid the wildest excitement. 
When the chairman announced that the 
suffrage plank had been incorporated in 
the platform, the women on the stage 
embraced each other and waved their 
handkerchiefs, while the convention went 
wild. The enthusiasm was greatly in- 
creased when Susan B. Anthony and the 
Rey. Anna Shaw stepped to the speaker’s 
stand and pinned Populist badges on 
their breasts. 
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At Topeka, Kansas, June 12, at the 
People’s party State Convention, tempo- 
rary Chairman Benjamin S. Henderson 
declared uncompromisingly in favor of 
woman suffrage, and speeches in favor of 
woman sufirage were made by Susan B. 
Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw and Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and were received with 
marked signs of approval. 
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The course of the Kansas Republicans, 
at their State Convention, in refusing to 
make woman suffrage a party issue, 
though seemingly adverse, was taken 
from a mistaken sense of party necessity, 
as is shown by the following resolution 
on the suffrage question adopted at the 
Chase County Republican Convention at 
Strong City, on Saturday, June 4. It ex- 
presses, we believe, the general sentiment 
of the Kansas Republicans : 

Resolved, That we do not recognize the 
constitutional amendment as a party 
issue, but submit the following resolu- 
tion to the Convention to be voted upon 
without debate by a standing vote: That 
we appreciate the efforts the women of 
Chase County are making to secure the 
right of suffrage, and realizing that the 
votes of sisters, wives and mothers will 
do no harm, but a vast amount of good, 
we recommend it to the Republican voters 
of Chase County. 
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Women can vote on school matters in 
New Jersey. At Trenton, June 13, At- 
torney-General Stockton submitted to 
State School Superintendent Poland an 
Opinion that women can vote at school 
meetings, notwithstanding Chief Justice 
Beasley’s opinion, delivered in the Bergen 
County road overseer contest case, which 
has been interpreted as denying to women 
the right to vote at any election. The 
Chief Justice based his decision upon the 
provision of the State Constitution which 
gives to male citizens the right to vote at 


| all elections for officers to be elected by 
the people. This, he held, would have to 
be taken as it read, and the Legislature 
could not extend or abridge this right. 





The Attorney-General bases his opinion 
on the constitutional provision giving to 
the Legislature power to provide for the 
‘management and control of free public 
schools.” He says that the Chief Jus- 

»e’s opinion cannot possibly be inter- 

‘1 to deny to women the right to 
» other matters than election of 

“hg, d advises that women be per- 
— continue voting on school mat- 
ter. . vil the courts expressly decide to 
the contrary, which he does not think 
probable. 
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Fourth of July is coming! This day 
affords an excellent opportunity for 
woman suffragists to plan, as wisely as 
serpents and as harmlessly as doves, to 
get in good work. Lend a hand in the 
preparation wherever the day is to be 
celebrated, and devise ways and means 
whereby the forgotten foremothers shall 
be remembered and honored equally with 
the forefathers. If the orator is friendly 
to the equal suffrage movement, ask him 
to allude toit. Select a telling recitation 
or a stirring song, and provide somebody 
to recite or to sing, and a place on the 
program wiil be willingly given. 
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At Portland, Me., June 12, the seventy- 
fifth annual convention of the Episcopal 
diocese of Maine opened at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Luke, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Neely presiding. A long debate followed 
a motion made by Rev. John McG. Fos- 
ter, of Bangor, to allow women to vote 
in parish meetings. It was favored by 
Mr. Foster, Rev. Mr. Washburn, Rev. A. 
W. Snyder, Hon. S. W. Lane and others, 
and was opposed by Rev. Dr. Sills, who 
did not believe that the women who are 
the most useful in the church would vote 
at all. He was opposed to giving women 
the right to vote in the church before it 
was their right to vote in the State. The 
motion to allow women to vote in parish 
meetings was adopted, 21 to 18. 
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FLOAT DAY AT WELLESLEY, 


The annual Float festival at ‘‘The Col- 
lege Beautiful” was never more pictur- 
eeque than this year. Thousands of rela- 
tives and friends of the students crowded 
the shores of the beautiful lake and the 
balcony of the new boat-house, to see the 
picked crews of college girls row, and to 
hear them sing. 
The crews, dressed in their pretty uni- 
forms and carrying their oars, marched 
down the hill from the college building, 
amid the cheers of the crowd, and went 
first to the balcony of the boat-house, to 
take part in raising the stars and stripes 
over the new building. 
Miss Angell, the president of the class 
‘of 94, made a short speech to the guests 
in the boat-house. She spoke of the im- 
provements which the last three years 
have witnessed in Wellesley rowing, and 
told how at last, by the efforts of all 
interested in the college, $3,000 had been 
raised to build the long-desired boat-house 
for the new shells. The flag was then 
raised, while all joined in singing ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” to a cornet accom- 
paniment. 
The crews then went down to the boats, 
and embarked, the long, slender shells 
shooting out one by one, and each being 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers. All 
rowed well, especially the senior crew. 
The senior colors were red and green, the 
juniors’ lavender and white, the sopho- 
mores’ brown and white, and the fresh- 
men’s and specials’ dark blue. There were 
eight crews in all. Each, as it appeared, 
paused and gave its own peculiar cheer, 
| which was echoed with energy from the 
|shore. The amount of bass and tenor in 
| these shouts from the bank showed how 
| largely Harvard students and other mas- 

culine friends were mingled among the 
| crowd of ‘‘sisters, cousins and aunts.” 
| The cheering was renewed at intervals all 
| the afternoon, as each crew passed and 
| repassed ; or some girl on the shore, be- 

longing to one class, would wave a scarf 
| of the class colors on the end of a stick, 
| and the “yells’’ would break out afresh, 
| the young men, in particular, shouting as 
‘it they were all lungs and enthusiasm. 
| Now and then, when competition arose, 
| and all the different class cries were filling 
' the air at once, the effect was deafening, 








and more hilarious than sweet; but the 
young folks evidently enjoyed it hugely. 
It we don’t look out, we sha’n’t have any 


-| voices left to talk to the girls with after- 


ward,” one youth behind the writer re- 
marked sotto voce. ‘I believe I’d rather 
save a little of my voice!” But such 
prudential considerations had little weight 
with most. 

There are few more charming sights 
than Float day—the wooded shores, the 
sunset light, the smooth lake, the gliding 
boats, and the multitude of pretty girls, all 
their faces alight with gaiety and enthu- 
siasm. Every crew was reflected in the 
still water, and when the girls got their 
white jackets on, the effect was especially 
picturesque. As the shadows deepened, 
the boat almost vanished from sight, and 
the crew looked like a row of swan- 
maidens floating on the surface of the 
water, accompanied by a row of white 
naiads gliding beneath in the lake. 

A large number of small boats contain- 
ing relatives or friends were moving 
about near the shore. Conspicuous 
among them was the gondola belonging 
to the Hunnewell family, from the oppo- 
site side of the lake. It was decorated 
with green boughs. Another boat was 
spanned by an arch from which hung a 
whole assemblage of Chinese lanterns, 
that made it a moving glory after dusk. 
Rockets went hissing up in the air from 
the further side of the lake, and dissolved 
in showers of stars; and several boats 
at a distance burned crimson lights, with 
wonderful effect. 

The union of freedom and order was 
especially striking to an intelligent for- 
eigner who was an interested looker-on. 
„All these private boats rowing about 
where they please would never be allowed 
in Europe,” he said. ‘‘Here are no sol- 
diers, no gendarmes, and yet so much 
order! It is purely American.” 

In the stern of one of the private boats 
sat a quiet lady in black, to whom all the 
brilliant display of finerowing was mainly 
due. This was Miss Hill, who had taught 
and trained the young oarswomen. She 
was rowed by two experts from Harvard 
and Yale, both of whom had given her 
valuable assistance. Among the thou- 
sands of spectators, not one probably 
watched the rowing with as keen interest 
as she ; and when she was seen to applaud, 
the girls were proud indeed. 

By-and-by all the college boats drew 
their prows together, and formed a large 
irregular star on the water. In the cen- 
tre, the captain of the senior crew stood 
up at the end of her ‘‘shell’”’ and beat time 
with a wand which made her look like a 
fairy, and all the girls began to sing. 
Some of the songs were comic, some sen- 
timental, some patriotic; but the beauty 
of the scene, and the sweetness of the 
fresh young voices floating over the water, 
made all of them enchanting. Oae of the 
most striking was sung to the tune of 
‘*‘Where, O where are the Hebrew chil- 
dren?” It began (we quote from mem- 
ory): 

‘‘Where, O where are the gay young Freshmen? 
Where, O where are the gay young Freshmen? 
Where, O where are the gay young Freshmen? 

Safe now in the Sophomore class! 

They’ve gone out from the Greek and Latin, 
They’ve gone out from the Greek and Latin, 
They’ve gone out from the Greek and Latin, 

Safe now in the Sophomore class !’’ 

The same question was asked in turn as 
to the sophomores and juniors, who were 
declared to have “gone out” from the 
principal studies of their respective years, 
and to be safe now in the next higher 
class. These verses were sung fast and 
merrily. But when the verse about the 
seniors was reached, the measure became 
slow and solemn, and all the crews took 
their caps off and waved them gravely in 
time to the music, as they sang: 

“They’ve gone out from their Alma Mater, 
They've gone out from their Alma Mater, 
They've gone out from their Alma Mater, 

Safe now in the wide, wide world!” 

It gave one a thrill of pride and pleas- 
ure to think how much wider the world 
was for these girls than it had been for 
their grandmothers, and yet how safe 
most of them would be in it, thanks to 
the training and education that had pre- 
pared them for it. Looking at the grace- 
ful girlish figure beating time with so 
much spirit, and at the ranks of bright, 
earnest faces,on which the dazzling, shift- 
ing colors of the calcium lights could not 
obscure either the beauty or the purpose, 
one had faith to believe that these girls 
would indeed be safe anywhere in the 
wide world where their duty might call 
them, and that the wide world would be 
the better for their presence. A. s. B. 





ADDRESS OF MARY PUTNAM-JACOBI. 

At Albany, N. Y., on May 31, the 
Assembly Chamber was brilliantly lighted 
and every seat was occupied when Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi and the women of 
New York and Brooklyn appeared to 
argue before the Suffrage Committee of 
the Constitutional Convention that the 
word ‘'male” should be stricken from 
the Constitution and women allowed to 
vote. The New York and Brooklyn 
women came up in a special car on the 1 
o’clock train. The Suffrage Committee, 
with Chairman William P. Goodelle at 
their head, sat in the well of the Assembly 
Chamber. The women from New York 
and Brooklyn had the seats of the dele- 
gates. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, president 
of the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, introduced Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, and all the way through she was 
heartily applauded. Dr. Jacobi said: 

Gentlemen :—It is with a deep sense of 
the momentous importance of our errand 
that we present ourselves before you on 
this occasion. Never in the history of 
the world has a greater question been 
submitted to a deliberative body for dis- 
cussion than that which we now pray you 
to consider. Other conventions, in this 
and other lands, have framed constitu- 
tions for a State—have laid down laws 
for a people, have enfranchised social 
classes—have even called entire nations 
into being. But we ask you to consider 
that part of the State about which con- 
stitutions have been silent—to enfran- 


; Chise a class so immense that it constl- 
tutes the full half of all social classes; to 


call into political existence a vital half of 
the nation, which hitherto, though per- 
sonally, socially, and legally recognized, 
has been politically non-existent. Al- 
though we are only entitled to speak and 
ou authorized to reply for a single 
tate, it is certain that the enfranchise- 
ment of women in the State of New York 
would necessarily be followed after no 
great lapse of time by similar measures in 
all the other States of the Union. And, 
further, as manhood suffrage in America 
has set an example which Europe has felt 
herself constrained to follow, so it is cer- 
tain that the irresistible tendency to 
equalization of conditions among civilized 
nations would compel imitation in this 
particular also. And thus the enfran- 
chisement of women in America would be 
the signal for the enfranchisement of 
women throughout the civilized world. 

Momentous as would be this change, 
and far-reaching its consequences, it im- 
plies no sudden shock or overturning of 
established order, such as has attended 
political changes of far less importance 
and significance. We are well aware that 
this Convention is no revolutionary tribu- 
nal assembled to sap the foundations or 
to overthrow the structure of existin 
society. But the wise foresight whic 
has embedded in our State Constitution the 
provision for its own amendment every 
score of years, admits by implication 
that in course of time, and in the orderly 
evolution of complex modern societies, 
new conditions are liable to arise suffi- 
ciently serious to demand the modification 
of even our fundamental organic law. 
Such new conditions have arisen in the 
status of women. 

Since 1846, when was framed the Con- 
stitution under which this State has since 
lived, immense changes have been effected 
in the industrial, legal, and educational 
status of women. e tremendous in- 
fluence,of untrammelled liberty of thought 
in America has brought about not only an 
unrivalled degree of liberty for men, but 
a degree of personal liberty for women 
hitherto unparalleled. The tremendous 
activity of industrial expansion has drawn 
women into the vortex of industrial life 
so that they have become important an 
recognized factors in the wealth of the 
State. 

In 1840 only half a dozen forms of em- 
ployment other than household labor 
were open to women. In 1884 they were 
found employed in 354 subdivisions of 
industries catalogued in the census. In 
1892 it has been shown that there are few 
lines of remunerative aes not 
open to women. The United States cen- 
sus of 1880 showed two and a half million 
women engaged oa employments. 
And of these, 360, were 80 engaged in 
the State of New York. 


WOMEN NOT A DEPENDENT CLASS. 


We believe that a proper study of the 
facts of history shows that women have 
never been, as is sometimes asserted, a 
dependent class—that even, when con- 
fined to household labors, their work has 
been of a character and importance to de- 
mand recognition by the State as justly 
as work carried on in the wholesale fac- 
tories. In the great department of agri- 
cultural employments, which consti- 
tute an entire fourth of all the industries 
enumerated in the census, the wives of 
the farmers bear a full share of the work 
of the farm, even though their work is 
not catalogued among the gainful occupa- 
tions. Even when the men who farnish 
the raw material for their industry are 
the men of their own family — their 
fathers, husbands, or brothere—the wom- 
en who prepare the food, who make the 

(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MME. MARIE BARG, of Louisiana, has 
received an award from the World’s Fair 
authorities for orangine, as the best bev- 
erage sold on the grounds. 

Dr. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Science, 
last week, from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It was conferred at the same 
time upon Prof. John Fiske, William T. 
Harris and Gov. Pattison. 


REY. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER will give 
three lectures on the relation of the fam- 
ily to the labor question, at the School for 
Applied Ethics, which will open its third 
summer session at Plymouth, Mass., on 
July 12, and continue for five weeks. 


Miss May PHILLIPS graduated recent- 
ly from the Law School of the Kansas 
State University, at Lawrence, the only 
woman in a class of thirty-two. Her 
thesis reviewed the history of real estate 
boundaries, and considered the laws bear- 
ing upon the subj2ct. Miss Phillips, with 
her class, was duly eximined and admit- 
ted to the bar. 

Mrs. 8. M. PERKINS was a delegate to 
the Prohibition State Convention just held 
in Columbus, O. She was chairman of 
the Cuyahoga County Convention, and 
was one of the speakers at the last even- 
ing meeting. A woman suffrage plank 
went into the platform without a dissent- 
ing vote, as follows: ‘No citizen should 
be denied the right to vote on account of 
sex.’’ 


Mrs. Mary H. Hont, of Boston, na- 
tional superintendent of scientific instruc- 
tion of the W. C. T. U., was added to the 
committee on temperance at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of Congregational Churches. A resolu- 
tion was passed expressing high appreci- 
ation of the services of Mrs. Hunt in the 
introduction into the statutes of thirty- 
nine States of a provision requiring in- 
struction in all public schools as to the 
dangers resulting from the use of alco- 
holic drinks and narcotics. 


Mrs. MABEL Loomis Topp, whose 
husband, David P. Todd, is the well- 
known professor of astronomy in Am- 
herst College, has written a valuable 
little book, entitled ‘*Total Eclipses of the 
Sun.” Mrs. Todd has done all the work 
herself, going to original sources for in- 
formation; but as the proof has been 
carefully read by Prof. Todd, he also 
becomes a sponsor for its accuracy. This 
volume appears in the Columbian Knowl- 
edge series, published by Roberts Bros., 
of which Prof. Todd is general editor. 

Mrs. JULIA JOSEPHINE IRVINE, M. A., 
has been chosen by the trustees of Welles- 
ley College to serve as its acting presi- 
dent during next year. Mrs. Irvine grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1875, 
and was for some years a teacher in New 
York City. She was afterwards a student 
at Leipsic University, and at Bologna 
and Athens from 1887 to 1890. In 1890 
she was appointed Professor of Greek at 
Wellesley, and has held this position until 
the present time. Mrs. Irvine has been 
one of the two professors who have dis- 
charged the duties of an executive since 
the death of President Shafer, in January, 
1894. She is a daughter of the late Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas, of Richmond, who was 
for many years president of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association, a woman 
honored and beloved by suffragists. 

Mrs. ZULME E. HEARSEY, of Baton 
Rouge, La., is one of the most successful 
business women in her State. Belonging 
both by birth and marriage to distin- 
guished and wealthy families, she enjoyed 
the numerous educational and social ad- 
vantages that were lavished forty yearsago 
upon Southern young women in her sta- 
tion. After the close of the war, her hus- 
band being an invalid,Mrs.Hearsey opened 
a large book store, which at once sprung 
into popular favor, and to-day is the 
recognized headquarters for all standard 
publications, as well as the rendezvous of 
all book-lovers and litterateurs. She has 
the confidence of the entire business com- 
munity, and has controlled the sale of the 
New Orleans papers in Baton Rouge for 
years. She employs a force of thirty 
newsboys, and her second son, Gaston 
Hearsey, has been her assistant for sev- 
eral years. She also manages a large 
floriculture trade, and the roses and 
camellias raised in her gardens are known 
all over the South. Her dorist’s business 





is scarcely less profitable than her news 
and book store. 
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ADDRESS OF MARY PUTNAM-JACOBI. 


(Contioued from First Page.) 
clothing, and who keep in order the habi- 
tation of the men of the State, should be 
justly reckoned among its productive 
laborers, and not, as is commonly the 
case, assumed to be idlers dependent on 
the bounty of relatives. When, however, 
the women, from choice or necessity, cross 
the threshold of their homes and engage 
in distinctly non-domestic employments. 
no further illusion is possible as to their 

ition. They have entered the ranks of 
industrial producers, have become in- 
dependent contributors toward the wealth 
of the — and are so recognized 
in the census. From this moment their 
distinct recognition as individuals by the 
State, as un.ts in its body politic, er titled 
to an equal place with all other units dis- 
charging the same or «quivalent func- 
tions, becomes an imperative necessity, a 
demand to be formulated alike by expedi- 
ency, by justice, and by common sense. 
In a republican industrial community 
those to whom such «qual recoguition is 
refused fall out of the ranks of citizens or 
never ei ter them. Whatever may be the 
personal privileges of their lot, .whatever 
the rene protection accorded to their 
earnings, the public status of such a class 
remains strictly that of aliens. At the 
present moment this vast and constantly 

wing army of women industrials con- 
stitutes an alien class. ‘The privation for 
this class of political right to defend its 
interests is masked but not compensated 
by its numerous inter-relations with those 
who have rights. The menace < ffered to 
the harmonious equilibrium of the State 
by the presence in it of this alien class is 
concealed by the peculiar physical weak- 
ness of its members, which renders them 
incapable of physical violence. But a 
menace may lie in a poison or a narcotic 
as well as in a blow. Where, as in a 
democratic society is the case, it is neces- 
sary for * one to be alert, vigilant, 
intensely awake, the apathy of aliens, the 
indifference of aliens, the inability of 
aliens to unite for the common good, is as 
dangerous as a dead weight clogging the 
wheels of delicate machinery. Women 
industrials contribute to the wealth of 
the State, yet uften, through their rela- 
tive he)plessness, embarrass the progress 
of their fellow producers. Conscious of 
their individual weakness, and ignorant 
of their strength in combination, they are 
constantly liable to weaken the strength 
of combinations made by those stronger 
than themselves. Weakness kills force, 
for torce can suffer and die, but weakness 
desires to live. Innccent Delilahs, the 
working women are often employed b 
the Philistines to undermine the strengt 
of the labor Samson. As perpetual minors 
they should be entitled to protection from 
the State. But the State is no foster 
mother; it only protects those who can 
protect unema ves, and its last stretch of 
courtesy is reached when it has put every 
one in a position to energetically demand 
and secure his or her own protection. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


It is not as industrials alone that 
women to-day occupy important relations 
to the wealth of the State. They are 
large holders of property, acquired either 
through their own exertions, through 
gift, through marital right, or by inheri- 
tance. It is estimated that throughout 
the State women hold property in their 
own name to the amount of at least five 
hundred millions of dollars. In the little 
city of Rochester alone they pay taxes on 
twenty-nine millions; in the city of 
Brooklyn on a hundred and three mil- 
lions, or twenty-two per cent. of ail the 
taxable property of the city. 

On this immense property women pay 
taxes and yet remain unrepresented in 
the Legislatures that apportion the taxa- 
tion. It is not necessary to remind this 
Convention that from the beginning of 
history the question of taxation has con- 
stituted a continually recurring grievance. 
The equitable adjustment of taxation is 
one of the surest indications that a Gov- 
ernment is just and a 1 prosperous. 
The insistent demand of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples on both sides of the Atlantic that 
no Government shall tax a people, but 
that the people alone, through their rep- 
resentatives, shall tax themeelves, has 
been a chief influence in securing for 
these people freedom, limitless expansion, 
ard power. The only reason that it has 
been deemed just to tax women without 
representation is that, until very recently, 
women—that is, at least those holding 
the normal position of their sex in mar- 
riage — have not really possessed their 
own property, they have not been, in the 
eye of the law, persons. 

Two years after the session of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1846 the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, urged 
by the representations of Mrs. Stanton 
and other women working for suffrage, 
did for women in regard to the law the 
very thing we now pray this Convention 
to secure the means of doing in regard to 
political status; it made married women 
persons. The women, whose personality 
up to that precise date had been, in the | 
language of the common law, ‘‘merged in 
that of their husbands,” were then disen- 
gaged as distinct individuals. By a series | 
of enactments, extending from 1848 to 
1862, the last effected during the Civil War, 
a married woman became entitled to hold | 
her property, instead of being held by it; | 
to administer it, to bequeath it by will, 
contract for it, to sue and be eued in her 
own pame; to assume, in fact, all the 
responsibilities toward herself, her in- 
heritance, her earnings, and finally her 
children, which belonged to a woman 
who had no husband to represent her, or 
to a man entitled, in law and in politics, 
to represent himself. 

This Convention is throrged with law- 
yers, among the ablest in the State. We | 
know that of «1 classes of men in the | 
community, lawyers, from the very | 
nature of their preoccupations and habit- | 
ual jines of thought, must be the most | 
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conservative. Yet we appeal to them, as such meature of school suffrage had been 


best fitted to answer, whether any change 
of statute or constitutional law, except 
that which emancipated slaves, could 
effect or could imply so complete a revo- 
lution in ideas, could determine so great a 
change in +tatus as that which made of 
women who had been legally non-existent, 
pertons with full legal and individual 
responsibilities. 

It will be as logical for this Convention 
to compkte the legislation of 1848 by 
now equalizing the political rights of 
womer, as it was for the French revolu- 
tion of 1848 to confer political rights 
upon the men who had become equal! be- 
fore the law in 1793. ‘The industrial work 
of women, the possession of inherited 
wealth, the legal emancipation and en- 
forced assumption of responsibility, would 
all have been inadc quate without correla- 
tive improvement in the education of 
women. So rapid has been this improve- 
ment, so generally is now accepted the 
ciaim of women to the highest education, 
that it is often forgotten in how recent 
times women were refused access to even 
the lowest. Less than a hundred years 
ago, in this State and in New England, 
girls were excluded from even the « lemen- 
tary public schools; or, when admitted, 
untaught even in arithmetic; or, when 
this began to be conceded, allowed to 
learn additior, but forbidden to proceed 
to the three other rules. Not until 1821 
was a high school open for women, and 
that wasat Troy, N.Y. . 


ACTIVITIES OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


This State has taken the lead, not only 
in legislation for women, but in the edu- 
cation of women. In 1849 the first woman 
physician received her medical diploma 
at Geneva. In 1865 the first institution 
claiming to confer collegiate instruction 
was founded by Matthew Vassar, at 
Poughkeepsie. Up to 1890, nine hun- 
dred graduates had left this one institu- 
tion. In 1872, women were admitted to 
the great Cornell State University at 
Ithaca. In 1875 a New York millionaire 
made his initial gift of $250,000 for the 
residence of women students at Cornell. 
In 1889 Barnard College received its « fii- 
cial sanction and grant of affiliation from 
the trustees of Columbia College, one of 
the oldest universities in the United 
States, and in 1893 a class of girls thence 
received their academic diplomas to- 
gether with the Culumbia students. 

The firat hospital in the woild to be 
conducted by women physicians, the New 
York Intirmary, was founded by Eliza- 
beth Blackwell in 1857, and its medical 
college secured a legal charter from the 
State in 1867. The great medical societies 
of the county and State of New York 
were almost the first to officially recog- 
nize women physicians, and put an end 
to an arduous struggle for equal rights 
which resembles, point by point, that 
which is now going on to secure equal 
political rights. Nor have the activities 
of educated women been contined to this 
one sphere of professional or public work. 
The normal schools of Albany, New York 
and Oswego have trained several genera- 
tions of teachers, to whose hands is now 
omy intrusted the primary and second- 
ary education of the youth of both sexes 
throughout the State. Through the pub- 
lic press women share, in increasing num- 
bers, and with increasing influence, in 
moulding public opinion. During the 
Civil War the women of this State were 
among the foremost in the patriotic work 
of aiding, encouraging, and practically 
caring for the soldiers of our armies. A 
New York woman and veteran philan- 
thropist, Abby Hopper Gibbons, directed 
hospitals on the Potomac. ‘he Sanitary 
Commission originated in a parlor confer- 
ence c.lled by a New York woman, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, and during four 
years consumed the energies of hundreds 
of New York women, headed by a New 
Yorker of historic name, Louisa Lee 
Schuyler. 

In 1873, a group of New York ladies, 
led 1 Miss Schuyler, organized the State 
Charities Aid Association, and inaugurat- 
ed reform in the administration of the 
hospitals, almshouses, prisons, and in- 
sane asylums throughout the State. In 
1876, in partial recognition of the value 
of this work, Governor Tilden appointed 
one of the members of the Association— 
Josephine Shaw Lowell—as a member of 
the State Board of Charities, the first 
official appointment ever made of a woman 
in this State. In 1887 the Mayor of the 
City of New York appointed two women 
to serve on the School Board. And in 
1892 a large number of women were sent 
as official delegates from New York to 
the Woman’s Board of the World’s Fair. 

In perfectly natural sequence to all 
these manifestations of professional and 
social activity on the part of women, and 
asa possibly unconscious recognition of 
the value of this activity for the welfare 
of the State, the Legislature, in 1888, 
threw open to women the profession of 
law. This is the profession whose exer- 
cise stands so closely related to political 
prerogative that in both Italy and Bel- 
gium women, though admitted to medi- 
cine, have been recently refused admis- 
tion to the bar on the ground that they 
must be disqualified for this profession 
so long as they remained deprived of 
political rights. 

THE NECESSITY FOR THE FRANCHISE. 


In the State of New York the necessity 
for the franchise, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the exercise of public func- 
tions presumed to be suitable for women, 
has been judicially affirmed in another 
connection. In 1878 the Legislature 
passed a law rendering women eligible to 
serve as School Commissioners. It was 
vetoed by Governor Robinson. The law 
was re-enacted in 1880, with the addition 
that women could not only be ekcted, 





but also vote to elect. This bill was 
promptly signed by Governor Cornell 
‘Thousands of women registered through- 
out the State; but when they presented | 
themselves at the polls their vote was | 
refused, because the law gra.ting them | 


pronounced unconstitutional. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, 
handed down in 1893, states that although 
the office of School] Commissioner was 
created ty the Legislature subsequent to 
the adoption of the Constitution, which 
detined the qualifications for the electo- 
rate, this same Legislature had not the 
right to create a new class of electors in 
regard to the office, and that women 
could only be enabled to vote for School 
Commissioner by means of a constitution- 
al amendment. 

This division has become the incident 
to precipitate the whole discussion of 
woman sullrage into the range of imme- 
diate practicableness. 

It was impossible, in face of the im- 
mense evolution of the status of women, 
personal, industria), legal, educational 
and a cial, nut to suggest their practical 
paiticipation in the one aflair which so 
immediately concerns women, namely, 
the schooling of children. In New York 
City alone are over three thousand 
female teachers. It seemed impossibie to 
hold longer to the doctrine that where so 
many women had been deemed capable of 
the expert work inwlved in teaching, 
none should be qualified, that none 
should have the right to a voice in the 
selection of the wufficers who were to 
superintend the teaching. Yet this con- 
tradiction, deemed impossible by the uni- 
versal common sense of the community, 
has been pronounced intrenched in all the 
authority of the law by the Supreme 
Court, and it is very well that it should 
be so The contradiction which pronounc- 
es unfit to vote the women who have 
been solemnly ordained fit to teach is 
hardly more flagrant than that now em- 
bodied in the laws of the twelve States of 
the Union which declare that women may 
elect: flicers to the Schoo! Board, bat may 
not exercise any other right of suffrage. 

It is in the line of march which the 
thought of this State has pursued for the 
last tifty years to declare that all exercise 
of public function, all expression of pub- 
lic choice, is an act of sovereignty, and 
can only be performed by those who have 
been empowered for such acts. 

The issue is thus most distinctly, most 
authoritatively, stated. At the very mo- 
ment that the women of this State have 
reached a degree of development, have 
demonstrated a social capacity absolutely 
unknown until the present half century— 
at the very moment when, coincidently, 
the enlargement of the franchise has 
brought into the electorate classes also 
hitherto unknown, that same moment is 
chosen in which to reduce women to a 
degree of political inferiority which is 
also absolutely unprecedented. 


GRADUAL EXTENSION OF MANHOOD SUF- 
FRAGE, 


No political experiment is more recent, 
has had, so far, a shorter span of dura- 
tion, than that of universal manhood suf- 
frage; only little by little have been 
abolished the restrictions of church mem- 
bership, of education, and of modest 
property qualitication which formerly 
prevailed throughout the United States. 
The furthest limit of possible extension 
of masculine frauchise was reached when, 
at the close of the Civil War, the right of 
suffrage was bestowed on the newly 
emancipated male slaves. 

Until, practically, to-day the inequal- 
ities of political rights have been along 
lines of social class distinction. The 
well-born, the powerful, the educated, 
the rich, have ruled. ‘The poor, the 
a. the helpless, have submitted. 

acaulay declares that the upper and 
middle orders are the natural representa- 
tives of the human race. Whether advis- 
ably or not, it is they who have been the 
representatives. Thus it has happened 
that women, though unenfranchised and 
submitted to the personal sovereignty of 
the men of their own families and own 
class, have enjoyed superiority to, and 
even actual supremacy over, thousands 
of men in lower classes. But to-day, for 
the first time, classes have been indis- 
tinguishably fused; all previous lines of 
cleavage have been consolidated into one 
great line of demarkation, which makes a 
political class out of asex. For the first 
time :ll political right, privilege, and 
power repose undisguisedly on the one 
brutal fact of sex, unsupported, untem- 
pered, unalloyed by any attribute of edu- 
cation, any justification of intelligence, 
any glamor of wealth, any prestige of 
birth, any insignia of actual power. For 
the first time all women—no matter how 
well born, how well educated, how intel- 
ligent, how rich, how serviceable to the 
State—have been rendered the pclitical 
inferiors of all men, no matter how base 
born, how poverty stricken, how igno- 
rant, how vicious, how brutal. ‘The pau- 
per in the almshouse may vote; the lady 
who devotes herself to getting that alms- 
house made habitable may not. The 
tramp who begs cold victuals in the 
kitchen may vote; the heiress who feeds 
him and endows a university may not. 
Communities are agitated, and Legisla- 
tures convulsed, to devise means tu secure 
the right of suffrage to the illiterate voter. 
And the writers, journalists, physicians, 
teachers, the wives, and daughters, and 
companions of the best educated men in 
the State are left in silence, blotted out, 
swamped, obliterated behind this cloud 
of often besutted ignorance. ‘To-day the 
immigrants pouring in through the open 
gates of our seaport towns, the Indian 
when settled in severalty, the negro hard- 
ly emancipated from the degradation of 
two hundred years of slavery, may all 
share in the scvereignty of the State. 
The white woman—the American woman 
—the woman in whose veins runs the 
blood of those heroic cvlonists who 
founded our country, of those women 
who helped to sustain the courage of 
their husbauds in the Revolution; the 


| woman who may have given the flower 


of her youth and health in the service 
of our Civil War, this woman is excluded. 
l'o-day women constitute the only class 
of sane people excluded from the fran- 








chise, the only class deprived of political 
representation, except the tribal Indians 
and the Chinese. 


A MONSTROUS ANOMALY. 


Sirs: We dare to assert that this is a 
monstrous anomaly ; and further, though 
commonly supposed to continue an im- 
memorial tradition, it is really an im- 
mense innovation on all systems of hith- 
erto existing order. [t is an anomally 
which of itself suffices to explain much of 
the dangerous vulgarization of political 
ideal which has lately been noticed among 
us; much of the fashionable contempt 
which is beginning to be expressed for | 
popular sovereignty. It is possible fora 
sovereign to have defects, vices, and yet 
retain respect. But the suspicion of a 
base birth or an illegitimate origin suf- 
tices to cover him with ignominy,until now 
the exclusion of women from the sover- 
eignty has been justified by the fear that 
their immense inferiority would infuse a 
contemptible weakness into the body 
politic. But to-day the one form of 
strength of which women are deprived is 
the very form which has ceased to be 
essential for the purpose. Necessary for | 
pugilistic contests, which are forbidden 
by law, it is irrelevant to the qualifica- 
tions of those who either administer or 
vote fora government founded on opin- 
ion. Conversely, uniformity of strength, 
which is so greatly needed in the coun- 
cils of the republic, ‘‘the reason firm, the 
temperate will, endurance, foresight, pa- 
tience, skill,” are adjudged by the highest 
authority to be the natural dower of 
thousands of women. Where, then, does 
the legitimacy of the sovereignty lie? 
With the thousands who have the power 
without the neceseary qualitications, or 
with those other thousands, who have the 
qualifications, but are forcibly excluded 
from the power? 

So lax in these facile days has become 
the nw pyr of power, so loose and 
confused the idea of sovereignty, that we 
are often advised not to press our claim, 
because it really makes no difference who 
rules. Bc cause, it is said, in a democracy 
sovereignty is so minutely subdivided 
that the infinitesimal crumbs which fall 
to each man’s portion are not worth 
scrambling for. But we refuse to think 
cf the Republic as a barnyard filled with 
insignificant fowl. If the right to rule 
has been removed from certain men on 
account of their inadequacy, it has been 
transferred to man and to such part of 
the human race as can by strength of soul 
make good its claim to such lofty right. 
Of such humanity we are a part. And 
while among those to whom at present is 
exclusively intrusted the power are thou- 
sands admitted on all sides to be un- 
worthy of it, there are among us thou- 
sands of women intrinsicslly fitted for 
those functions of citizenship which can 
only by an eclipse of political faith be 
despised. 


CAPACITY TO BEAR ARMS NOT A NECES- 
SARY QUALIFICATION. 


Capacity to bear arms and fulfilment of 
military duty is not, in the State of New 
York, reckoned among the necessar 
qualifications of vters. Nor, indeed, 
has such capacity ever sufficed to confer 
a share in the sovereignty. The feudal 
knights of the Middle Ages exercised 
some sort of suffrage, but the men-at-arms 
who followed them to battle, did not. 
The Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army, has, like his 
predecessors for 600 years, been able to 
vote. But, until the other day, the men 
who make up the army, and do the fight- 
ing, had no vote, and many of them are 
still unenfrarchised. Even in France and 
Germany, where for a few years univer- 
sal manhood suffrage has existed, and 
universal military duty has been revived, 
the right of suffrage and the duty of bear- 
ing arms are not coterminous. ‘There, as 
here, men over forty-five, the only sons 
of widows, teachers, clergymen, physi- 
cians, men affected with slight bodily in- 
firmities. are exempt from military duty 
in the field, but are not therefore deprived 
of the right of suffrage at home. In our 
State even the universal training for arms 
is dispensed with; no conscription exists, 
and the only occasion on which men can 
be actually compelled to tight is in case 
of a war of such magnitude as necessitates 
a draft in excess of the contingents fur- 
nished by volunteers. In the entire course 
of our history, since the landing of the 
Pilgrims, or the settlement of New York, 
such a war has arisen but once. 

We do not live in the midst of an armed 
camp, like France and Germany ; we, like 
our English kindred, reserve our war 
forces for the day when they shall be 
really needed. During the interval we 
are an industrial community, with a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, a government professedly 
and actually founded on public opinion. | 
The will of the majority rules, for the 
time being, not because, as has been 
crudely asserted, it possesses the power 
by brute force to compel the minority to 
obey its behests, but because, after ages 
of strife, it has been found more conven- 
ient, more equitable, more conducive to 
the welfare of the State, that the minor- 
ity should submit until, through argu- 
ment and persuasion, they shall have 
been able to win over the majority. 

Now that this stage in the evolution of 
modern societies has been reached, it has 
become pussible for women to demand 
their share also in the expression of the 
public opinion which is to rule. They 
could nct claim this while it was neces- | 
sary to defend opinion by arms; but this | 
is no longer either necessary or expected. 
They could not even claim a place among 
the authorized factors of public opinion, 
so long as, in the universal judgment of 
the wo:ld, women had no opinions, and 
could have none wo:th having. But this 
is no longer believed. The moment, 
therefore, has at last arrived when, in an 
industrial society, whose conflicts have 
become those of ideas, and whose arts the 
arts of peace, women may with equal 
justice and decorum come forward to | 








claim a place among the other powers 
the BS Should war actually a ag 
the fact that the political action of 
women had been added to that of the 
non-combatant forces of society could 
surely do nothing to weaken the strength 
of the forces which were actually enlisted 
to fight. 

We do not admit that exemption from 
military duty is a concession of courtesy 
for which women should be so gratefu] 
as to refrain from asking anything else, 
The military functions performed by men, 
and so often perverted to most atrocious 
uses, have never been more than the 
equivalent for the function of child-bear- 
ing imposed by nature upon women. It 
is not a fanciful nor sentimental, it is an 
exact and just equivalent. The man who 
exposes his life in battle can do no more 
than his mother did in the hour she bore 
him. And the function of maternity per- 
sists, and will persist to the end of time, 
while the calls to arms are becoming so 
faint and rare that twice since the Reyo- 
lutionary war an entire generation of men 
has grown up without having heard them. 





WHY SHOULD THE MOTHERS OF THE STATE 
REMAIN ALIENS? 


If children are desired in households to 
make the happiness of their parents, none 
the less are they needed in the State, of 
which they are to become the citizens. 
Those, therefore, who bear and rear 
them, do most certainly perform a social 
function, and one of transcendent im- 
portance. All social events, all political 
action, converge ultimately upon these 
households, and affect these children. 
How then can it be fitting that such po- 
litical action, framed, as we know it to 
be, by the dictates of public opinion, 
should remain officially apinfluenced by 
the mothers of the State? How can it be 
just that those mothers themselves re- 
main within the body politic as aliens— 
their will unrepresented, their personal- 
ities non-existent? To affirm that this is 
of no consequence, to pretend that these 
women are virtually represented because 
laws protect their property and because 
they may be defended against personal 
violence, is simply to recur to the state 
of opinion which prevailed when the per- 
sonality of the married woman was in 
truth merged — absolutely submerged — 
before the law. Before 1843 the «ffirma- 
tion was logical and consistent; to-day it 
is inconsistent—a futile anachronism. 

To-day is certainly favorable to the 
treatment of women with kindness, con- 
sideration and even respect. The moment 
is, however, less propitious to the dis- 
cussion of their rights, for all interest in 
the question of rights seems, from the 
moment, to bave flagged. For the first 
time in 150 years there is a lull in the 
mighty series of conflicts which have been 
waging so successfully to secure human 
rights. The lull in the interest is chic fly 
due to the success of the struggle. So 
many rights have been conquered that 
it seems to many as if all had been 
—— Worse, because some roseate 

opes have been disappointed, we are 
sometimes told that nothing has been 
= We are sometimes told that 

emocracy is a failure; that univer- 
sal suffrage is a curse; that the very con- 
ception of rights, a conception the most 
powerful, the most majestic, the most 
awful which has ever dominated the 
world, is a mere abstraction, as useless as 
bodiless, a schoolboy sophism, a school- 
girl metaphor concocted to conceal a 
vacuum of thought. A little further, and 
we shail be told that our Revolutionary 
War was sordid; that the French Revolu- 
tion was the clamor of a drunken mob; 
that the revolution of 1848 was a mere 
paradox of metaphysicians, and the eman- 
cipation of American slaves a gigantic 
mistake due to the blind recklessness of a 
victorious party ! 

When the thcughts of men have for the 
moment so genera!ly declined to this dull 
level, it is well that they should have 
been suddenly uplifted again by the high 
errand of this Convention. The moment 
has again recurred when the people must 
preoccupy themselves with the faundamen- 
tal doctrines on which repose the entire 
framework of their social structure. It 
is then seen, and will be seen again every 
quarter of a century, that there is nothing 
more fundamental in a given social order 
than its conception of rights. What is 
the right thing tobe done? Whose rights 
may have been defrauded? How rights 
may in the future be better maintained ? 
These are the very questions which are to 
absorb the energies and preoccupy the 
gravest attention of this deliberative body 
throughout the summer. 


THE PROBLEM OF RIGHTS EVER BEFORE 
US. 

Our Constitutional Conventions only 
meet once in twenty years, but the prob- 
lem of rights is of no such intermittent 
recurrence. It recurs all the time, daily ; 
it is involved in every transaction effected 
between human beings, at home or abroad 
—in business or in politics, in natural 
issuer, in municipal difficulties, in family 
dissensions. Rules for the solution of 
this problem are expounded every week 
in the churches, and laid down every day 
in the law courts. No personal or social 
ideal is possible without a corception of 
rights; and every lofty character mani- 
fests its superiority to the herd by the 
clearness with which it recognizes the 
existence of rights, and by the u: flinch- 
ing tenacity with which it insists upon 
their maintenance. 

Hence the danger, the vast and subtle 
danger, of so educating one-half the pop: 
ulation of a free State that it has no vivid 
conception of rights. Why should we 
wonder at the low tone which habitually 
prevails at present in relation to public 
affairs, when the women who stand as 
guardians at the fountain sources and 
household shrines of thought are trained 
to believe that there are no rights, but 
only privileges, expediencies, immunities? 
Can those who cower before the public rid- 
icule which greets the enunciation of the 
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rights of women; who are habituated to | 
stifle generous impulses for their own 
larger freedom at the authoritative dicta- 
tion of the men they see in power—can 
such women be relied upon to nerve the 
nation’s heart for generous deeds? 

When the question of women’s right to 
a direct share in the popular sovereignty 
had not been raised; when political rights 
were restricted to certain social classes, 
proudly tenacious of their privileges, it 
waa then possible for women also to share 
the pride, and, unconscious of their in- 
dividual subordination, to lend the 
strength of their influence to inspiring 
their men. It was possible for Volumnia 
to calm the blind fury of Coriolanus; it 
was possible for Cornelia to train the 
patriotic fervor of the Gracchi. But this 
time has passed, for good or for ill. The 
question of the rights of women has been 
raised and will not down. It has taken 
its place among the claims of all disen- 
franchised classes, and will not be ex- | 
cluded. If any question of rights be fun- 
damental, this also is fundamental. If 
confusion of ideas and apathy be ever | 
dangerous, here also it is disastrous. 

It is easy to assert, it is impossible to 
prove, that we sophistically pervert the 
principles of democratic government, 
when we claim that these apply to our 
case also. It iseasy to say in two breaths 
—for it has been reiterated in one—that 
woman’s right to the suffrage is not im- 
plied in democracy, and that democracy, 
after fifty years of trial, has proved such 
a failure that its principles must now, in 
any case, be abjured. How can democracy 
prove other than a failure when the citi- 
zens of a free State cease to believe in it? 
How can the illiterate vote become other 
than a danger, when the educated voter 
abstains from exercising over it his just 
and natural ascendancy? How can pol- 
itical affairs move among large issues if 
the only ideas which are abroad, which 
are respected, are fatally small? What 
other alternative is there to public right 
but private greed? If it be only a ques- 
tion of supposed expediencies, what can 
seem more expedient to every man than 
to fill his own pocket, accumulate his 
own illicit fortune, and retreat to 
whence he had never emerged, the under- 
ground cellar of his private life? 


SUFFRAGE DEMANDED AS A RIGHT. 


Thus it is that, although we believe our 
demand to be fully in accord with public 
utility, and to meet some of the most 
serious wants of the time, we should be 
false to our trust did we rest this claim 
primarily upon expediency. We hope to 
show that the concession of suffrage to 
women will be practically useful in 
innumerable directions; but we should 
unworthily belittle our case did we seek 
to introduce it on the ground that it could 
be made subservient to anything else. 
We demand the suffrage as a right, not in 
a metaphysical sense, but because we do 
fulfil all the essential conditions which 
the State has proclaimed necessary to 
qualify for the electorate. We demand 
it, because to-day, and not a thousand 
years ago, because in the State of New 
York, and not in France or Germany or 
Austria, women are recognized by law 
and custom to be persons, and to possess 
intelligence entirely equal to the average 
intelligence of those wno already exercise 
the suflrage. We demand it on no new 
principle, but on the double principle 
which runs through all our institutions, 
namely, that all the intelligence in the 
State must be enlieted for its welfare, and 
that all the weakness in the community 
must be represented for its own defence. 
There are women among us of intelligence, 
of wealth, of leisure. of high character, 
who only demand the opportunity to 
serve the State nobly, as they have 
already shown their ability to promote 
the welfare of the community in public 
affairs. And there are other women 
among us, hard-working, patient, indus- 
trious, who require the suffrage, and the 
opportunities of the suffrage, and the 
immense practical education of the suf- 
frage, to enable them to better advance 
the interests of their own affairs. And 
there are poor and weak women among 
us, defenceless except so far as they may 
be touched by an occasional enthusiasm 
of philanthropy, who require the status of 
a definite representation—a medium 
through which they can make their wants 
known—which shal) do for them, as the 
suffrage alone has been able to do for 
Other masses of the poor and weak, 
give them means to defend themselves, 
enable them to take the initial step in 
rising out of otherwise easily forgotten 
misery. 

It is to these very poor and working 
women that objection is most often made 
when we demand equal suffrage, and when 
we embrace in our demand all classes of 
women—because the suffrage is now exer- 
cised by all classes of men. It is said 
that these women, adding an inherent 
weakness of sex to the weaknesses of 
ignorance and poverty, will be, even more 
than the men of their families, subject to 
corrupt influences, liable to be induced to 
sell their votes to the party or even to the 
private agents who will offer the highest 
price for them. It is even whispered that 
there is, in large cities, a class of women 
whose names dare not be mentioned out 
loud, who would be solidly voted by the 
police, and that, therefore, all the honest 
and virtuous women of the State must 
remain disfranchised. Was ever such a 
oo insult offered to American woman- 

ood ? 

It has been proposed on other occasions 
to accord special legal recognition to 
these unfortunate women, to subject them 
to a slavery even more stringent than 
that in which they are now bound, to 
record their names upon the municipal 
archives, not in order that their defence- 
lessness might be represented, but so that 
the men who are their accomplices in 
degradation might be protected. Other | 
women, from the shelter of happy and | 
honored homes, have successfully resisted | 
this iniquitous proposal, and no such | 
archaic infamy as yet stains the Legisla- 








ture of this State. But do not these 
facts, does not the prompt reference to 
such conditions the moment a demand 
arises for political freedom and political 
representation for women, itself indicate 
the ultimate outcome, the last and dark- 
est effect of the general social inequality 
of women? 

We fully believe that the great reason 
why the lot of masses of toiling women is 
so miserable is because, on the one hand, 
women have never been accustomed to 
band together for self development; and, 
on the other hand, because women en- 
joying personal protection have not been 
accustomed to think of the affairs of 
masses of women and children as their 
especial concern. The assumption still 
holds in theory, though daily contradicted 
by facts, that all the concerns of women 
are adequately provided for by the solici- 
tude of their family. Yet it is perfectly 
well known that society was obliged to 
enact laws to protect the women and 
children working in factories; not only 
against the greed of the employers of the 
enlightened classes, but against the 


| brutal insistence of the husbands and 


fathers who tried to work them to death. 

In theory, women are always protected 
at home. In fact, laws are constantly 
being required for their special protec- 
tion. Why is it desirable to leave such 
legal or social protection to be secured, if 
at all,by tedious and roundabout methods, 
through petitions, through the efforts of 
other people, whose warmest enthusiasm 
can hardly ever equal the energy of those 
who speak for themselves? Why should 
not the women have the right to speak 
for themselves, and by their own mouths 
to make their own wants known? 

Herein lies the true solution of the 
problem of the illiterate vote. The influ- 
ence of the women who are now busily 
engaged in civilizing the hordes of unciv- 
ilizea people in our midst will be utilized, 
not only to kindle the lagging interest of 
the men of their own class, but to so 
guide ignorant women voters that they 
could be made to counterbalance, when 
necessary, the votes of ignorant and 
interested men. Here is a broad channel 
for the missionary enthusiasm of women, 
now too often allowed to run to waste in 
the sands of foreign heathendom. Suc- 
cess in such direction is rendered possible 
by the secrecy of the ballot, which the 
es eftorts of public-spirited men 

ave secured. Every effort to improve 
the purity of the ballot facilitates the 

articipation of women in the suffrage. 
t is an omen of splendid augury that this 
very committee before which our amend- 
ment is brought is also charged with the 
grave duty of devising measures for the 
better protection of the ballot. We could 
ask no better introduction to the voters 
of this State for the cause of equal suf- 
frage than such intimate, such iusepara- 
ble, association with the cause of purity 
of the suffrage. 


THE OPPONENTS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


In bringing this cause of equal suffrage 
before this Convention, we are supported 
by the approval of thousands of men and 
women, who join us because they believe 
either that tne demand is just, or that it 
is timely, or that it is favorabie to their 
own interests, or that it is ultimately 
conducive to the best interests of the 
State. Confessedly, however, the demand 
does not receive unanimous support. Did 
it do so, it would be irresistible, while we 
are aware that the success of our petition 
is trembling in the balance. But a unani- 
mous demand would also be unprecedented 
to the point of the miraculous. 

Not all who fail to support us are to be 
counted among our really obstinate op- 
ponents. ‘There are many who applaud 
the participation of women in public 
affairs, but who maintain that they have 
done such good work without the ballot 
that it is useless to confer this upon them. 
This view is too inconsistent to deserve 
commentary. More solid is the objection 
of those who distinctly dislike the partici- 
pation of women in public affairs. There 
are thousands who still maintain the im- 
memorial tradition that the world is 
destined to remain forever divided into 
two great classes, the men to go out in 
the world, the women to stay at home 
within the house. They confound the 
historic origin of conditions with the 
permanent law of conditions. They are 
so pleased with women in their differentia- 
tion from men that they dread any change 
which may seem to approximate them to 
men. To apply to the case of women the 
same ideas of rights, the same measure of 
liberties, the same rules for activities, 
which they accept for men, seems to such 
minds almost blasphemous, and revolting 
alike to the most elementary instinct and 
to the most obvious common sense. 

We certainly do claim, however, that 
women, however physically different, are, 
mentally and morally, not essentially dif- 
ferent irom men. That the differences in 
faculty which exist are in degree and 
quantity and not in kind. That it is the 
overwhelming preoccupation with physi- 
cal, to the exclusion of mental conditions, 
which bas held to such a solid system of 
beliefs about women as the last half cen- 
tury, through multiple practical exper- 
ience, has shown, very simply, to be un- 
true. The distance to-day between the 
estimate of women in the minds of those 
who oppose and of those who favor their 
enfranchisement is infinitesimal compared 
with the distance which has been tra- 
versed on the subject by the minds of all 
men since 1846. 

There are some undesirable peculiari- 
ties about women, due to special condi- 
tions of circumstance, training and en- 
vironment, which would tend to disappear 
where changes in such environment were 
conducive to the greater development of 
strength. This indeed is the fundamental 
reason for desiring such changes, since 
no living creature or class of creatures 
can have a more fundamental desire than 
the just desire to grow, to become more 
eflective in whatever is given them to do. 
‘yhere are other peculiarities about 
women, which are, on the contrary, most 





desirable to conserve, and which nature 
cannot fail to conserve, and even intensify 
with every increase in development and 
opportunity. All such qualities originate 
in and centre round the function of mater- 
nity, the special relations of women to 
their children, the special protection due 
to the mother from the father of their 
children, and which justifies a correlative 
degree of individual subordination. ‘The 
laws of New York, as they stand to-day, 
establish with great clearness these com- 
plex relations of women. They are ac- 
corded their individual rights and respon- 
sibilities as persons, and the right and 
responsibility to guard the persons and 
the inheritance of their children; they 
are given a right to maintenance to the 
extent to which their own industrial 
capacity is assured by the care of their 
children, and in view of this they are 
constrained to follow-the domicile of 
their husband so long as he acquits him- 
self of his own responsibility. 

We do believe that this special relation 
of women to children, in which the heart 
of the world has always felt there was 
something sacred, seems to impress upon 
women certain tendencies, to endow them 
with certain virtues, which not only con- 
tribute to the charm their anxious friends 
fear might be destroyed, but which will 
render them of special value in public 
affairs. ‘heir conservatism,their economy, 
their horror of waste, their interest in 
personal character, the very simplicity 
of their judgment, their preoccupation 
with direct and living issues, are all 
qualities generated by the special circum- 
stances which have surrounded women, 
and must continue to surround them. 
These cannot be broken down by the 
fact of sharing the suffrage, for they lie 
far deeper than any political condition; 
they exist in the very nature of things. 

A single phrase, often, but none too 
often repeated, sums up this aspect of the 
case. To the extent to which women re- 
semble men, they require the same liber- 
ties; to the extent to which they differ, 
they require their own representation, and 
the State requires their special influence. 
Under the new, the extremely new 
régime of universal manhood suffrage, the 
State has become like a mining camp on 
the frontier. We claim that it should be 
reconstituted as a household, where, if 
man is at the head for the protection and 
the defence, woman shall have her equal 
place, as the mother, the daughter, the 
caretaker, the administrator, the con- 
server. Wedo not propose, after all, to 
change the existing sphere of women. 
Political status reflects and sanctions 
social change; it cannot create it. Po- 
litical activities may become an occupa- 
tion, but not political rights. How many 
women would engage in politics were they 
so empowered, how many would accept 
office were they elected, it is impossibie 
to foresee, and it is absolutely useless to 
discuss. We are not here to seek priv- 
ilege for a few, but equal opportunity for 
all. We are not here to demand the 
maximum responsibilities in the gift of 
the State, but only the minimum rights. 
If women engage to-day in a hundred 
pursuits outside their households, it is 
not the suffrage which is the cause of 
this, for they do not possess the suffrage. 
The same causes, industrial and intel- 
lectual, which have led to a social expan- 
sion which is almost a revolution, will 
continue to operate, but the suffrage, 
while it will not weaken, can hardly in- 
tensify their influence. Women will not 
be sent into a new place by possession of 
the ballot; like men, they will vote in 
the places where they already stand—in 
the mart, the factory, the place of busi- 
ness, but also in the schoolroom, the 
library, the hospital, and, far more often 
than all,in the household. If in capacity, 
taste and opportunity women have in 
this half century approximated toward 
the capacities of men, it is not in order 
to be men that they now desire to vote. 
It is because they are, and are fully sat- 
isfied to be, women. 


HALF-HEARTED FRIENDS. 


Because they are women, and yielding, 
and ready to give way to others, the 
friends of this cause have been beset, not 
only by its opponents, but by many half- 
hearted friends. ‘*Your demand is just,” 
these say, ‘‘but it should not be made at 
this time. The times are too critical; 
there are too many things must be done 
first. Municipal politics must be puri- 
fied; minority representation must be 
secured; democracy must grow from its 
firat crude beginnings; illiteracy must 
cease to exist; venal votes must 
cease to be bought and sold; Catholics 
must cease to struggle for the schools; 
Protestants must cease to imitate the 
bigotry of sixteenth-century Catholics; 
political rings must be dissolved; the 
power of boss rule broken; the liquor 
question eliminated from politics; the 
Kepublican party be raised to the level of 
Alexander Hamilton, and the Democrats 
left at no lower eminence than that of 
Thomas Jefferson. When all these things 
shall come or shall have been accom- 
plished, then, and not till then, may 
women, who really entertain a just and 

atriotic concern for the public weal, pre- 
—F their claim, and modestly demand the 
suffrage.” 

Is not this to say that political rights 
may be demanded only when political 
life shall have ceased to exist? 

This request to delay, this specious 
appeal to the disinterestedness of women, 
is the same dangerous compliment prot- 
fered in 1867 by Horace Greeley, on 
behalf of the negro, and a few years ago 
by Mr. Gladstone to the women of Eng. 
land on behalf of home rule. 

Whoever, intrenched in an accorded 
privilege, ever regarded the claims of 
those outside as other than unimportant, 
insignificant, visionary! Weare told now 
that the common sense and love of justice 
of all civilized countries applaud all 
efforts to secure for women their individ- 
ual public rights; to remove from these 
all previous restrictions; but that legisla- 
tors still obstinately and justly refuse the 





concession of political rights. But fifty 
years ago these legal and other public 
rights were everywhere refused with the 
same obstinacy and with exactly the 
same arguments. 

No social sphere is more remote from 
political life than that of medicine; and 
none, it might be imagined, more appro- 
priate to women. Yet, in all the Euro- 

ean countries of two hemispheres, 
anguage was racked to find words and 
science tortured to find arguments suffi- 
ciently abusive to condemn the proposal 
to allow women to minister to children 
and to the sick of their own sex. We 
are perfectly wel! aware that industrial 
and professional competition are entirely 
different matters from popular sovereign- 
ty. But when we find the same instincts 
aroused, the same opposition excited, the 
same arguments advanced and the same 
determination manifested by trades 
unions to exclude women from trades, 
by learned societies to exclude them from 
professions, by universities to exclude 
them from learning, and by voters to ex- 
clude them from the polls—we cannot 
avoid asking whether the difference in 
the cases is not balanced by the identity 
in the mental attitude of the opponents. 

The time to press the demand for a 
right is that when some one has been 
found to voice the demand. Since 1848 
there haye not been lacking women— 
women like Mrs. Stanton and Lucy S‘one 
—who passed from abolition conventions 
to the islatures of their own States, 
there to urge the claims of equal suffrage. 
There have not been lacking women who 
have worked as persistent] y—and, in com- 
parison with the opportunities afforded, 
as greatly—for the enfranchisement of 
their sex as O'Connell worked for the 
liberties of [reland or Mazzini for those 
of Italy. 

All the reforms in the legal position of 
women and much of their educational 
advancement have been due to the im- 
pulse given by the women who were 
working for the suffrage; and to them, 
also, is indirectly due much of the indus- 
trial emancipation. 


A PREPOSTEROUS THEORY. 


Still, all women do not demand the suf- 
frage. We are sometimes told that the 
thousands of women who do want the 
suffrage must wait until those who are 
now indifferent, or even hostile, can be 
converted from their position. 

Gentlemen, we declare that theory to be 
preposterous. It is true that the exercise 
of an independent sovereignty necessi- 
tates the demonstration of a very consid- 
erable amount of independent force. A 
rebel State that cannot break its own 
blockade may not call upon a foreign 
power to move from its neutrality to do 
so. But the demand for equal suffrage is 
in nowise analogous to a ciaim for inde- 
pendent sovereignty. It is rather analo- 
gous to the claim to the protection of 
existing laws, which any group of people 
or even a single person may make who 
believes himself to have been wronged in 
sentiment, person, or property. Claims 
for the enforcement of existing laws, for 
the application to new cases of principles 
embodied in previous laws, for the amend- 
ment of existing institutions, are never 
preferred by the whole community or an 
entire class, or the majority of a class, or 
even by a large minority. The bugbear 
that women in voting would always band 
together as a class should be sufficiently 
dissipated by the fact that even now, 
when a most distinctly class issue is pre- 
sented, since it affects the disabilities of 
all women, women are not a unit in their 
opinion upon it. So great is the mental 
isolation engendered in a class politically 
non-existent, that many women profess 
even now never to have thought of the 
franchise. Others, educated in a lifetime 
of indifference to public affairs, remain 
absolutely indifferent ; others, accustomed 
to defer to masculine opinion, submit at 
the first breath of ridicule from masculine 
friends. Others, believing themselves 
independent thinkers, yet fall an easy 
prey to the first sophism spread for inno- 
cent and unwary feet. Others, sincerely 
alarmed at any innovation of existing 
order, content with their own lives and 
with things as they are, shrink from the 
suggestion of change, and dread the 
unknown. Others, with the instinct for 
public activities and intellectual interests 
already satisfied, do not imagine how 
political privilege could improve their 
own situation, and fail to inquire whether 
it could improve that of uther women. 
Others are not ashamed to feel and ex- 
press all the concentrated bitterness of 
aversion to equal rights establishing com- 
mon bonds between themselves and social 
inferiors, which privileged classes have 
expressed when ealled upon to extend, to 
share the sovereignty. Men have resisted 
the demand for the enfranchisement of 
other men. It is no miracle, therefore, 
that women resist a similar demand for 
women. 

There have always been found individ- 
uals ready to uphold the claims of a social 
class to which they either belonged or 
wished to be thought to belong, and this 
even at the expense of their own perma- 
nent interests. Professional men were 
found in France to uphold Guizot in refus- 
ing a vote to the professions. The poor 
white laborers of the South sustained the 
planters in defending slavery, the institu- 
tion which condemned labor to ignominy. 


IN THE ULTIMATE INTEREST OF ALL 
WOMEN. 


We believe that the suffrage is in the 
ultimate interest of all women—as it has 
been of all men—but we do not expect all 
women, just now, to see this. If they 
did so even now, after fifty years’ discus- 
sion, the benumbing mental effect of 
political non-existence would ove less 
demonstrated than it is. 

The opposition to initiative is neither 
unprecedented, nor inexplicable, nor of 
any special significance. Such opposition 
of necessity disappears with the necessity 

or initiative, and we have never doubted 


the natural conservatism of women; on 
the contrary, we have insisted upon jit, 
and the marvel is that in the teeth of this 
immense conservative instinct and train- 
ing 80 many thousands of women do now 
demand the apparent innovation of the 
ballot. But similarly the Church, which 
fifty years ago was a unit in denouncing 
the public work of women, even for the 
slave, is now divided in its counsel. If, 
in this capital of the State, the Church 
frowns on our claim, in the metropolis 
this claim has received the eloquent and 
outspoken support of the clergy of all 
—— and few have openly op- 
posed us. 

The unequal feeling among women and 
their spiritual leaders in regard to the 
franchise would have this effect, that 
enfranchisement, though sudden in its 
enactment, would be gradual in its oper- 
ation. Enfranchisement is not a conscrip- 
tion, a draft. Voting is not compulsory 
upon men, nor bas any one at present pro- 
posed to make it so. Evidently, there- 
fore, it is absurd to imagine that the duty 
of the vote would be compulsory upon 
women. The possession of the sufirage 
is needed to complete the education for 
the suffrage. The enfranchisement con- 
fers an opportunity. Those who are 
already prepared would embrace this at 
once; those who were not would delay 
until, by slow degrees, their souls had 
warmed to the temperature of the time. 

But suppose, it is urged, that the votes 





of some women, ignerant, weak and in- 
trinsically indifferent, unless influenced 
by hope of private gain, were bought up 
by the leaders of a party, who would thus 
secure an unfair advantage of the other 
party, whose women declined to vote? 
The first remedy is simple, and would be 
then near at hand: call out the vote of 
such other women. Indifference would 
be converted into enthusiasm so soon asa 
practical issue were to be met. And such 
issues, by our annual elections, are not 
raised oftener than once a year. The 
second remedy is already at hand, or 
rather the necessity for it is, and is the 
urgent question of the hour, and before 
this very Convention, this very commit- 
tee. Render corrupt voting impossible; 
prevent, for the salvation of the Kepublic, 
the purchase of the venal ballot. Though 
it be secretly whispered, it dare not be 
openly affirmed and recorded in the legis- 
lation of the State that a demand for fran- 
chise was refused because corruption at 
the polls had become a recognized, a per- 
manently tolerated institution. 

Finally, gentlemen, we are aware that 

with you does not rest the final responsi- 
bility of this great question. It is, 
indeed, a question too momentous to be 
decided by u body of two hundred men, 
however wise, and |2arned, and patriotic; 
you do not assume to so decide it; your 
mandate is not entrusted to you for that 
purpose. 
Qualifications for the franchise, for the 
dignity of full citizenship, for a right toa 
share in the sovereignty, can only be 
decided by the whole people, who are 
already sovereign. Bring this question, 
we entreat you, before them. Let it be 
discussed for the next five months, not 
only in your councils, but throughout the 
length and breadth of the State—in its 
cities, its villages, its hamlets, its farms. 
Let it be discussed in families, let the 
husband inquire of the wife, and the eon 
of the motaer, and the brother of the 
sister, how they would prefer the vote to 
be cast, whether for or against this 
amendment. Then only can be fully 
known the deliberate opinions at this time 
of the voters of the State, and of the 
women also. To submit this question to 
the people, does not irrevocably engage 
the responsibility of the Convention. To 
refuse to submit it, is to assume the 
responsibility of deciding the whole ques- 
tion without the vote of the people. In 
1867 this question was buried by an 
adverse committee, but the people subse- 
quently buried all the work of the entire 
Convention at the polls. 

Should in November a popular vote be 
taken—whether it prove favorable to our 
cause, as in Wyoming and Colorado, or 
adverse, as in Rhode Island and Dakota 
—and prove adverse to the amendment, 
we sha! bow, as is inevitable, to the pop. 
ular will; we shall withdraw, and bide 
our time for another twenty years, when 
once more we or our survivors or our 
successors will present themselves before 
a new Constitutional Convention to prefer 
—and then successfully—our claim. 








ure A GRAND FEATURE 
Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that, while it 
purifies the blood and sends it —2 
through the veins full of richness an 
health, it also imparts new life and vigor 
to every function of the body. Hence the 
expression so often heard : ‘‘Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla made a new person of me.” It 
overcomes that tired feeling so common 
now. 
Hoop’s Pitts sre purely vegetable, 
perfectly harmless, always reliable and 
beneficial. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





ADDITIONAL ENROLMENT SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 





In addition to amounts previously ac- 
knowledged are the following: 


Mrs. A. H. Batcheller, $l. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, $5. 
This will cover the cost of the books. 

H. B. B. 
— — 





CLUBs OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the unusual interest aroused in 
New York and Kansas by the effort to 
secure woman suffrage constitutional 
amendments, there is one branch of wom- 
an suffrage work almost wholly over- 
looked—that is, the securing of clubs of 
new subscribers to woman suffrage news- 
papers. If the amendments carry, it will 
be of the utmost importance to establish 
a weekly interchange of thought and feel- 
ing among the women voters, and this 
can only be done by means of a suffrage 
newspaper giving news of what women 
are doing in every State and nation, to 
‘‘make the world better.” On the other 
hand, if, in either State, the amendment 
should be defeated, it is above all impor- 
tant not to allow the newly awakened 
interest to die out. And this interest can 
only be kept alive by bringing the new 
converts into touch with the great world- 
wide movement for the enfranchisement 
of women. 

It is our experience of more than twen- 
ty-five years that a family which takes 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL is a permanent 
nucleus of suffrage activity, and can be 
relied upon to get up meetings, circulate 
leaflets, organize and register school-euf- 
frage voters, and stir up the surrounding 
community ; while, on the other hand, in 
communities where no such paper is 
taken, interest dies out, and the growth 
of thought and feeling is arrested. As 
well expect a revival of religion without 
weekly church services, as a revival of 
woman suffrage sentiment without a 
weekly visit from a suffrage newspaper. 

To all lecturers and organizers we offer 
a liberal commission upon new subscrib- 
ers. To secure these ought to be made a 
feature of every suffrage meeting, and 
a part of the work of every woman suf- 
frage Club. The WOMAN’S JOURNAL at 
$1.50 for the first year, and the Woman's 
Column at 25 cents a year, bring the 
weekly paper within the reach of all. 
Will not our friends in every locality 
make a systematic effort to secure new 
subscribers? H. B. B. 
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KANSAS REPUBLICANS NON-COMMITTAL. 


The Kansas Republican State Conven- 
tion has made no reference in its platform 
to the pending woman suffrage constitu- 
tional amendment. It met in Topeka, 
on June7. By preconcerted arrangement 
of its managers, it omitted to name either 
woman suffrage, or prohibition, or any 
other issue on. which there was any con- 
siderable difference of opinion among Re- 
publicans. While a majority of the dele- 
gates were probably individually in favor 
of these principles, the great body of 
them were unwilling to risk the loss of 
thousands of German and American anti- 
suffragists of the Eskridge type, who 
threatened to secede if the platform en- 
dorsed the amendment. 

On June 5, two days before the conven- 
tion, the central committee of the Ger- 
man-American League, an organization 
claiming to have ten thousand enrolled 
members, pledged to fight woman suf- 
frage and prohibition, met in Turner 
Hall, Topeka. Forty-seven counties were 
represented by fifty delegates, who took 
steps to influence the action of the con- 
vention against endorsing these princi- 
ples. 

The Republican women of Kansas also 
met in Topeka in advance, and made a 
brave but unavailing effort to reverse a 
foregone conclusion. Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns and her friends were reinforced by 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
National Women’s Republican League, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna 
Shaw. An unsuccessful effort was made 
to secure united action by both the Re- 





publicans and Populists in support of the 
amendment. OnJune 4, Mr. Breidenthal, 
chairman of the Populist State Committee, 
authorized Mrs. Johns and Miss Anthony 
to say to Mr. Simpson, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, that if the 
Republicans would adopt a woman suf- 
frage plank, his committee would bring 
about similar action by the Populist State 
Convention the week following. But Mr. 
Simpson emphatically disclaimed any au- 
thority to speak for the Republicans, or 
to try to make any euch arrangement. 

On June 5, the day before the conven- 
tion, the Kansas Woman’s Repuolican 
Association met. Its president, Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, and its vice-president, 
Mrs. W. A. Morgan, were both present. 
Mrs. Foster also came on from Colorado, 
where she had been organizing the newly- 
enfranchised women into Republican As- 
sociations. A committee of woman suf- 
fragists, consisting of Miss Anthony, 
Dr. Eva Harding, Mrs. Thomas Lyons 
and Lucia O. Case, attended this meeting, 
and a strong appeal, to be presented next 
day to the Republican Committee on Res- 
olutions, was adopted. 

The Republican Convention met June 
6. When C. V. Eekridge was made chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, it was 
evident that the platform wuld ignore 
the suffrage amendment. Mrs. Foster, 
by invitation, made a very effective 
speech. Mrs. Johns presented to the con- 
vention a memorial urging a woman suf- 
frage plank, to which were attached many 
yards of signatures. Immediately after 
its appointment the Resolutions Commit- 
tee listened attentively to an address by 
Mrs. Johns, who presented the following: 

Resolved, That, in the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, we go for all sbaring the privileges of the 
government who bear its burdens, and we favor 
the adoption of the pending woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment. 

Miss Anthony, Mrs. Noble Preatis, Mrs. 
Foster and Rev. Anna Shaw also ad- 
dressed the committee. 

In the evening the State Convention re- 
assembled and adopted a platform re-af- 
firming the national platform of 1892, but 
ignoring the pending amendment. 

The action of the convention is an object 
lesson in the power of the ballot. The 
Kansas Republicans dared not risk the 
loss of the German and American anti- 
suffrage voters, and therefore refused to 
recognize the vastly larger number of 
their women allies who have no votes. 
It does not follow, however, that the Re- 
publicans will desert their women at the 
polls. H. B. B. 
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THE SITUATION IN KANSAS, 


The situation in Kansas is novel and 
interesting. The Democratic platform 
will probably oppose the Suffrage Amend- 
ment, the Populist platform endorses it, 
and the Republican platform neither advo- 
cates nor opposesit. Under these circum- 
stances Kansas suffragists will do well to 
remember that the Bible contains two 
texts applicable to their case. One reads: 
‘*He that is not for us is against us”; the 
other, ‘‘He that is not against us is for 
us.” It depends largely upon Kansas 
suffragists which text shall apply in the 
present case. 

If woman suffrage were the sole ques- 

tion at issue, the natural and proper thing 
would be to go with the Populists and 
fight it out on party lines. And if politi- 
cal parties were mere representatives of 
abstract principles, and not bodies of liv- 
ing men with personal loves and hatreds, 
sympathies and antipathies, the line 
could be fairly drawn. But, such is not 
the case. Women, as well as men, are 
affiliated with the respective parties by 
convictions on other questions of public 
importance. Woman suffrage is not the 
sole question and cannot be made such. 
Thousands of Democrats and tens of thou- 
sands of Republicans are in sympathy 
with woman suffrage. It would be folly 
to alienate them. It would be like say- 
ing, ‘‘Henceforth you must abandon all 
other principles and interests, or cease to 
be a suffragist.” 
While the Populists deserve and should 
receive the commendation due to courage 
and consistency, and have the enthusias- 
tic support of all women who believe in 
the Populist programme, the State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association should remain 
non-partisan, and each individual woman 
should feel free to ally herself with what- 
ever party she approves. By taking an 
active part in the campaign for their re- 
spective parties, the advocates of woman 
suffrage will retain and increase their hold 
upon their associates, and will reach thou- 
sands who would never go to a woman 
suffrage meeting. H. B. B. 
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BALLOT REFORM IN NEW ORLEANS. 





A mass-meeting for ballot reform was 
held in New Orleans on June 2, in the 
Academy of Music, with a large attend- 
ance and great enthusiasm. It was 
asserted that ballot-box stuffing and false 





counting, first introduced to defeat the 
Republicans, has become, in Louisiana, 
a system which nullifies every effort for 
reform. Two remedies are urged upon 
the Legislature: 1. An educational quali- 
fication. 2. The Australian Ballot. No 
allusion was made to woman suffrage, but 
the Picayune remarks in closing: 


Among the audience were noted the 
members of the Arena and Portia Clubs, 
headed by their respective presidents, 
Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. Ordway. ‘Those 
ladies delightfully diversified the mascu- 
line character of the audience. Most of 
them were seated in the dress circle, and 
applauded frequently, apparently taking 
great interest in the meeting. 


H. B. B. 
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FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


A farmer’s wife writes us as follows: 





Have you any leaflets bearing directly 
on the question: ‘' What legislation, 
State or national, is now most needed in 
the interest of farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters?’ 

We reply: 

1, Farmers’ wives ana daughters are in- 
terested in all questions that affect the 
farmers. 

2, In all questions that concern women 
as wives, mothers, widows, daughters, 
and wage-earners. For instance, in most 
States, wives living with their husbands 
have no legal control or custody of their 
minor children. In order to obtain it they 
must first separate from their husbands, 
and break up their home; then they may 
apply to the probate court to give them 
such custody and control, which the 
court may grant or deny. 

3, In all questions that concern the 
general welfare of the country, such as 
tariff, currency, liquor license or prohibi- 
tion, police, roads, schools, public libra- 
ries, the care of the poor, etc. 

4, Above all, farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters are interested in being legally recog- 
nized as citizens having every interest in 
good government that men have, and as 
rational beings whose opinions are entitled 
to consideration, by having votes—since 
the only form of consent known in a 
republic is the ballot. H. B. B. 
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MATTHEW HALE ON SUFFRAGE. 


In the June Forum, Matthew Hale has 
an article entitled ‘The Useless Risk of 
the Ballot for Women.” At the outset, 
Mr. Hale says that this question ‘‘ought 
to be decided with sole reference to the 
public good. Prejudice and sentiment 
should be laid aside.” Yet throughout 
his article he ignores the well-proved fact 
that woman suffrage has promoted the 
public good where it has been tried, and 
his appeal is to prejudice and sentiment 
almost entirely. 

Mr. Hale says it will be conceded that 

women ought not to vote unless it can be 
shown that the laws now discriminate 
against women in other respects than 
their exclusion from suffrage, and that, 
therefore, they need the ballot for their 
own protection. Heclaims that, in every- 
thing but suffrage, New York women 
now have ¢qual rights with men. The 
thousands of boys who this year come of 
age will have the same personal and prop- 
erty rights as other men; they will have 
access to all the trades and professions, 
and there is no reason to suppose they 
will be discriminated against in the mat- 
ter of taxation. There is no proof that 
they either need the ballot to protect 
them personally from unjust legislation, 
or will promote the public welfare by 
voting more wisely than our present 
voters. Yet would Mr. Hale say there 
would be no injustice in excluding them 
from the suffrage? To take a case 
more exactly parallel: Men now have 
equal rights with women in regard to 
property, liberty, access to the profes- 
sions, etc. Suppose this continued to be 
the case, but all men were debarred from 
suffrage, while all women were admitted 
to it. Would Mr. Hale consider such a 
state of things equitable? Men might 
enjoy every other right, and might be 
subject to no other injustice, but they 
would still feel that their exclusion from 
all voice in choosing their law-makers 
was a grave injustice in itself. It is just 
as much so in the case of women. 
Mr. Hale points out that in New York 
the heavy disabilities of women under the 
old common law have been removed by 
men—after long and urgent entreaty by 
women, to be sure—and he asks: ‘Does 
it not show that the appeal by women to 
men’s sense of justice and fairness has 
been as effectual in securing their rights” 
as if the women had voted? 

It is true that women can secure the 
repeal of bad laws by indirect influence. 
It is also true that people can get from 
New York to San Francisco by going 
around Cape Horn. But if women were 
forbidden to travel by rail across the 








justice, it- would be no answer to tell them 
that there were many authentic instances 
of women who had reached San Francisco 
safely by way of the Cape. The last 
persons who would be likely to use this 
argument would be the old sea-captains 
who had made many voyages around Cape 
Horn. Thus we find that the men and 
women who have worked longest and 
hardest to secure the present improved 
laws for women in regard to property, 
the professions, etc., would be the last to 
say that indirect influence is as good as a 
vote. 

It is also to be noted that a good law, 
once obtained, does not always ‘‘stay put.” 
Mr. Hale boasts, for instance, that in 
New York fathers and mothers are equal 
guardians of their children. But the 
vicissitudes of the law of equal guardian- 
ship in New York furnish a striking 
instance of the insecure tenure by which 
the rights of a disfranchised class are 
held. New York women began to agitate 
for equal rights in 1848. It was not till 
1860 that a law making fathers and moth- 
ers cqual guardians of their children was 
secured. ‘wo years later the father was 
again made the sole guardian, with only 
a restrictive clause forbidding him to 
part with the custody and guardianship 
of a child without the mother’s consent. 
Nine years later, even this restriction was 
removed, and, from 1871 to 1893, the New 
York law read: 

Every father, whether of full age or a 
minor, of a child likely to be born, or of 
any living child under the age of twenty- 
one years and unmarried, may, by his 
deed or last will, duly executed, dispose 
of the custody and tuition of such child 
during its minority, or for any less time, 
to any | oe or persons in possession or 
remainder. 

Under this law some flagrant cases 
occurred in which fathers willed away 
their unborn children from the mother to 
strangers. Yet, in spite of constant 
protests from women, the law remained 
unchanged up to last year. For the pres- 
ent, New York fathers and mothers are 
joint guardians of their children; but it is 
impossible to say how long they will 
remain so. If any one arrives at San 
Francisco by way of Cape Horn, he has 
at least the satisfaction of being definitely 
there and being able to stay. But sup- 
pose he were liable to wake up any morn- 
ing without notice and find himself back 
again in New York! 

In other States, as in Massachusetts, 
women have been trying for more than 
twenty years to have mothers made joint 
guardians of their children, and have not 
yet succeeded. The law is now equal in 
six States. If this is a proof that women 
do not need to vote, the fact that the law 
is unequal in thirty-eight States would 
seem to be a stronger proof that they do. 

Mr. Hale denies that suffrage is a 
‘natural right.” That depends entirely 
on the definition of a natural right. Grant, 
for the sake of argument, that suffrage is 
not a natural right, but one given by 
society. James Freeman Clarke says: 
‘*There are many rights given by society, 
of which it would nevertheless be mani- 
festly unjust to deprive either sex. If 
women were forbidden to use the side- 
walk, and if they complained of the dep- 
rivation, it would be no answer to tell 
them that it was not a natural right, but 
one given by society, and which society 
might therefore control as it saw fit.” 

Mr. Hale scouts as ‘‘entirely untenable” 
the idea ‘‘that every person who is taxed 
is entitled, as a matter of right, to vote.” 
Senator Hoar has well said: ‘*We have 
driven our leading opponents from one 
position to another, until now there is not 
a thoughtful opponent of woman suffrage 
to be found who is not obliged to 
deny the doctrine that is laid down in our 
Declaration of Independence.” Mr. Hale 
says the Declaration never meant that. 
But, Declaration or no Declaration, the 
principle is clear. Florence Nightingale, 
when asked her reasons for believing in 
woman suffrage, said: ‘‘It seems to me 
almost self-evident, an axiom, that every 
tax-payer is entitled to a voice in the 
expenditure of the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the 
most vital to a human being.” Of course 
she meant that this is the case except 
where some good reason can be shown to 
the contrary. Children, idiots and luna- 
tics are exceptions, for obvious reasons; 
but this does not do away with the rule. 

Mr. Hale thinks it cannot be an injustice 
to withhold suffrage from women, inas- 
much as minors do not have it. But 
neither do minors have their liberty or 
the control of their property. Does it 
follow that grown people have no right 
to personal liberty or to the control of 
their property? Does it follow, in short, 
that there can be no injustice in treating 
half the adult citizens of the Common- 
wealth, in one important respect, as if 
they were still children? 

Mr. Hale speaks of the non: resident tax- 
payer. But he is unrepresented merely 
because he does not choose to qualify to 








continent, and if they complained of the in- 





vote, by living where his property is, 
He has the remedy in his own hands, 

Mr. Hale says the unrepresented tax- 
ation of women is no wrong unless it can 
be shown that women are taxed more 
heavily than men. But that is not the 
point. What is complained of is not 
uncqual taxation, but taxation without 
representation. The point is that women 
| have no voice as to how the money they 
| contribute in taxes shall be spent. The 
government often refuses to appropriate 
| money for purposes that women think 
| useful and desirable—such as kindergar- 
| tens and police matrons—and spends large 
| sums for things that women regard as 
) useless and even harmful, such as great 
quantities of champagne at inauguration 

balls. Again, women’s tax-money is 
often used to help pay the salaries of 
legislators who do not in any sense 
represent the women of their districts, 
and to whose actions, both official and 
unofficial, the women decidedly object. 
The women of the Ashland District in 
Kentucky are feeling this keenly just now. 
In short, women are obliged to help pay all 
the bills of the government, without being 
allowed any voice as to what sort of a 
government it shall be. Mr. Hale has 
only to imagine the case reversed, to see 
the unfairness of it. Suppose all men 
were excluded from suffrage, and com- 
plained of taxation without representa- 
tion. Would it be any answer to tell 
them that no discrimination was made 
against them in the amount of the tax? 

The last part of Mr. Hale’s article, how- 
ever, is by all odds the most extraordin- 
ary. It will be reviewed next week. 

A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN AS UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES. 


Mrs. Rena Michaels Atchison and 
Mrs. Amelia E. Sanford, two college 
women, were nominated for trustees of 
the Illinois State University by the re- 
cent Prohibition State Convention. Mrs. 
Atchison has a fine record as a teacher, 
having served as dean of the Woman’s 
College of Northwestern University at 
Evanston, and also of Albion College, 
Michigan. Her nomination is a matter of 
rejoicing among Illinois women. Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch writes to 
the Illinois Suffragist: 

We suffragists will see that she is 
elected. She has done so much for tem- 

rance that the W. C. T. U. will grate- 
ully stand by her. She is such a patriot 
and lover of the flag that the W. R. C. 
and the ladies of the G. A. R. will approve 
her. She was such a favorite among the 
pupils of the Woman’s College at Evan- 
stou, where she was Dean for seven years, 
and so highly respected by the students 
of the Northwestern University, with 
which the college is allied, that the 
friendship of the graduates of these 
powerful institutions will have an influ- 
ence all over the State. 

Mrs. Sanford, of Bloomington, also has 
a brilliant record, having served as Dean 
of the Woman’s College of Northwestern 
University, and having held with marked 
ability the professorship of Latin in 
Adrian College, Mich., for many years. 
She is especially dear to the white rib- 
boners of Illinois, and for nearly five 
years has been the treasurer of the State 
W.C.T.U. She is also editor and pub- 
lisher of the State organ, the Jilinois 
Watch-Tower, which position she fills 
with credit. F. M.A. 
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WOMEN DOCTORS DO WELL. 


SECANE, DEL., JUNE 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the recent competitive examination, 
held in Philadelphia, for appointment of 
residents in the Philadelphia Hospital 
(“‘Blockley”), there were eighty-four 
contestants, eight of whom were women. 
The honor of obtaining first rank, over all 
other candidates, has been accorded to 
Dr. Helen Baldwin, of Connecticut, a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary, class of '91. 
Dr. Baldwin is also a graduate of Welles- 
ley College, and she has served as interne 
in the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children. She took the examination 
held in Boston in June, 1892, for admis- 
sion to the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety, and there also she obtained the 
highest mark given by the examiners. 
The present result in Philadelphia 
marks the second instance within four 
years when a woman has been declared 
‘*‘Number One” in the Blockley examina- 
tions. Two other women are also to 
serve on the newly appointed staff of 
residents, which numbers sixteen in all. 
Dr. Augusta G. Williams, of Brookline, 
Mass., graduated this past month from the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, obtained the ninth rank; while Dr. 
Caroline Hetrick,of Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ated at the same time and place as Dr. 
Williams, received the tenth place of 
honor. 

All those who take interest and satis- 
faction in watching the achievements of 








women in competitive tests, in which the 
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the male and the female intellect have each 
its fair and equal chance, will feel an 
especial pride in these three young medi- 
cal graduates. Their triumph will make 
many people more ready to acknowledge 
the ability of young women successfully 
to carry out advanced courses of study. 
G. A. W. 








— — — 
RECEPTION 10 MISS WILLARD. 


Miss Frances E. Willard will be in 
Boston on June 23, and a reception and 
breakfast will be given her by the W. C. 
T. U., on that day, at the Vendome, at 12 
o’clock. Gen. Neal Dow, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rey. Joseph Cook, Mrs. 8. S. 
Fessenden, Henry B. Blackwell and 
others have been invited to make ad- 
dresses. It will be a great affair, with 
orchestral and vocal music and fine after- 
dinner speaking. In order to bring it 
within the reach of all Miss Willard’s 
many friends, the tickets have been placed 
at $1. For sale at the WOMAN's JOURNAL 
Office, and at the W. C. T. U. Head- 
quarters, 171 Tremont Street. 
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NEW YORK CITY LEAGUE. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League was held 
by the kindness of Mrs. Carrie F. Lovell, 
at her home, 4 Lexington Avenue. The 
annual reports of the officers were read. 
The following officers were chosen : 

President—Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Vice-Presidents — First, Theodosia G. 
Goss; second, Esther Herrman; third, 
Hannah Allen; fourth, Emily L. Wake- 

Recording Secretary — Winifred E. 
Judge. 

Corresponding Secretary — Carrie F. 
Lovell. 

Treasurer—Emilie S. Van Beil. 

Chairman Executive Committee—The- 
resa Barcalow. 

Executive Committee—Martha C. Bish- 
op, Clara Neymann, Hannah Secor, Riga 
de Lissa Berg, Harriette A. Keyser. 

Custodians—Katherine D. Blake, Jose- 
phine Berderhase, Josephine B. Steffing. 

Auditing Committee—John H. Judge, 
Florence Cory. 

Mme. Hanna K. Korany, the interest- 
ing Syrian woman, gave an instructive 
address on ‘‘Women in Syria.’’ After- 
wards there was a debate on the best 
methods of pushing our work during the 
summer. Mr. Delmore Elwell, Miss Key- 
ser, Mrs. Moore, Mr. Bronson Murray, 
Miss Katherine Stagg and others took 
part. L. D. B. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MR. GEORGE BRADFORD KINGSLEY. 

Mr. Kingsley was born in Deposit, 
N. Y., March 21, 1831, and removed to 
Minnesota in 1854. In 1856 he settled at 
Blue Earth City, where he has ever since 
made his home, and in which he was 
interested as one of its founders. In 1857 
he was chosen to represent his district in 
the State Legislature. In 1860 he was 
chosen Clerk of the District Court, in 
which office evidence of his faithful work 
may yet be seen. In 1862 he united with 
the Presbyterian church, of which he has 
ever since been a faithful and consistent 
member. In the same year he was 
married to Miss Adelaide D. Nichols, who 
is known in Minnesota as Mrs. A. D. 
Kingsley, a writer of graceful poems, 
ard as the author of a book entitled 
‘Heart or Purse.’’ 

Mr. Kingsley was an honored member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association, and 
had served as a member of the State 
Executive Committee. 

He had been in poor health for a long 
time, but his interest in public affairs and 
philanthropic questions continued during 
his long illness, and the news of his 
death was received with genuine sorrow 
by all who knew him. 

JULIA B. NELSON. 
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OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The most important hearing which has 
yet taken place before the Suffrage Com- 
mittee of the Constitutional Convention 
occurred on last Thursday evening, when 
advocates of woman’s enfranchisement 
were heard from ail parts of the State. 
One of the papers, in describing the 
scene, said that ‘‘probably never in the 
histery of legislation has there been such 
&n outpouring of the advocates of any 
Measure as graced the Assembly Chamber 
to-night.” Women came from all sec- 
tions by scores, so that the floor was 
crowded to suffocation, while the gal- 
leries were also filled. Mrs. Greenleaf 
presided, and introduced the speakers to 
the chairman, Mr. Goodelle, and the com- 
mittee, most of whom were in their 
places. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, of Brooklyn, 
President of the Kings County Political 
Equality League, was the first speaker. 
She called attention to the fact that 














— per cent. of the real estate in 
Brooklyn was held by women, and spoke 
of the importance of having the home 
represented in government. As there 
were in all twenty speakers, want of 
space will preclude a report of all that 
was said. Those who addressed the com- 
mittee were Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, of 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man, president Brooklyn Woman Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. Martha R. Almy, 
of Jamestown; Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, of 
Southold; Mrs. Rathbun, of Mount Ver- 
non; Mrs. Elinor Ecob Morse, of Utica; 
Mrs. A. E. P. Searing, of Syracuse; Mrs. 
Maria C. Powell, of Ghent; Mrs. Helen 
G. Ecob, of Albany; Mrs. George W. 
Vanderver, of Amsterdam ; Mrs. 
Henrietta M. Banker, treasurer of N. Y. 
W.S. A. of Essex County; Mrs. Carrie 
Twing, representing the State Grange of 
Westfield; Mrs. H. C. Lowman, of Wa- 
verly ; Mrs. A.S. Huntington, of Syracuse, 
daughter of Bishop Frederic Huntington ; 
Miss Emily Howland, president of the 
Cayuga County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Salina S. Merchant, and Dr. 
Sarah Morris, of Buffalo; Mrs. Maud 
Humphrey, of Warsaw; Miss Elizabeth 
Burrill Curtis, daughter of the late Hon. 
George William Curtis, of West New 
Brighton, and Mrs. Mary Lewis Gannett, 
of Rochester. 

It was nearly midnight when the meet- 
ing adjourned, leaving the committee pro- 
foundly impressed. Each speech was 
brief, giving no opportunity for extensive 
argument, but the many varied aspects 
of the question presented made them all 
the more telling. To see women repre- 
senting every part of the State, and every 
walk of life—the farmer’s wife from the 
broad acres of central New York, the 
representative of wealth from the large 
Western cities, the retired, home-loving 
woman of the rural towns, each in her 
turn pleading with simple earnestness for 
the political freedom which should be the 
birthright of every American citizen, 
produced a profound effect, and, indeed, 
it seems impossible to believe that 
any body of men can resist such a de- 
mand. 

Miss Curtis, the daughter of George 
William Curtis, was an impressive figure, 
as she urged that the home should be 
represented in the government. Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, who represented the 
German women of the State, was present, 
but did not speak, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour. Among other promi- 
nent women who listened with interest 
were Mrs. Isabella Davis, of New York 
City, recording secretary of the National 
Council of Women, and corresponding 
secretary of the King’s Daughters; Mrs. 
Col. Edwin S. Jenney, Mrs. Hendrick 8. 
Holden, the Hon. and Mrs. William How- 
land, of Cayuga, Mrs. J. B. Crossett, of 
Warsaw, and Miss Margaret W. Chanler, 
of New York. 

On the morning of that day, in the Con- 
vention, Hon. John A. Barhite, of Roch- 
ester, presented a statement showing the 
amount of property upon which women 
pay taxes outside of New York City. The 
total of property so owned is $320,324,172, 
the total taxable valuation of the State 
being $2,353,296,735. It is found that 
143,713 women pay taxes in the 571 cities 
and towns reported. This showing is 
undoubtedly very much under the real 
amount. In over 300 cities and towns no 
returns were obtained. In this city sev- 
eral committees of ladies tried in vain to 
get the facts, but the system of book- 
keeping was so elaborate, and the officials 
were so opposed to the investigation, that 
the attempt was finally abandoned. It is 
estimated that of the $1,500,000,000 of 
property held in New York $300,000,000 
is in the hands of women, but this is cer- 
tainly well within the real facts (since 
the women of Boston pay taxes on 120 
million dollars). Even so, however, this 
would make, at the present estimate, over 
$600,000,000 of property in the State 
owned by women, surely an enormous 
amount to be taxed without representa- 
tion. 

On the same day Hon. Charles H. Moore, 
of Plattsburg, introduced an amendment 
providing that at the first election after 
the adoption of this amendment, all 
women of the State who are over twenty- 
one years of age may register and vote on 
the question as to whether or not they 
desire suffrage for women. Atleast 100,- 
000 women must vote one way or the 
other on the proposition, in order te show 
an expression of opinion. Mr. Moore 
stated that he introduced this resolution 
in view of the main contention of men 
that the women of the State do not want 
the right to vote, so he proposes that that 
question shall be settled by a vote of the 
women. Of course such a proposition as 
this is not likely to pass, but all the vari- 
ous woman suffrage amendments intro- 
duced are of interest as showing how 
much attention the question is attracting. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Chicago Woman's Club has added 
a woman suffrage section to its other de- 
partments. 


Rev. Dr. Gumbart, of Roxbury, Mass., 
preached a strong sermon in favor of 
woman suffrage last Sunday. 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Women will hold its next meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., with a supplementary con- 
gress at Tuskegee. 


The Prohibition State Conventions of 
California and Illinois, and the Populist 
State Conventions of California, L)linois 
and Indiana indorse woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Bina A. Otis, wife of ex-Congress- 
man Otis, of Kansas, rejoices in the fact 
that her son will cast his first ballot to 
aid in enfranchising his mother. 

‘Points for Press Workers,” a pamphlet 
issued by Miss Louise E, Reed, 66% N. 
Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind., is sold for 
five cents, not 25 cents, as stated. 

At Tuskegee, Ala., Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, every girl who graduates 
this year has cut and made the dress 
which she wears on Commencement day. 

The Women’s Free Gymnasium at the 
Charlesbank, this city, has opened for the 
fourth year’s work. More attention will 
be paid to class work this year. 

A life of the late Lucy Larcom is being 
prepared by Rev. D. Addison, of Beverly, 
Mass., who asks for the loan of letters in 
possession of her friends that may be 
helpful to him. 


Rev. Dr.W. S. Crowe, of Newark, N. J., 
preached lately on ‘*The Problem of 
Woman Suffrage.” He reviewed the 
arguments pro and con, but summed up 
decidedly in favor of the affirmative. 

‘Why Women Should Vote” is the 
title of an admirable pamphlet by Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, of New York. It may be 
ordered from Rev. J. R. Atkinson, 207 E. 
16th Street, New York City. Price, ten 
cents. 

The Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington this past month admitted women 
to the examination to fill the position 
of assistant in the department of vege- 
table pathology in the Department of 
Agriculture. The salary is $720 per year. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, elected Mrs. Jennie 
Campbell as a delegate to attend both the 
Republican and Democratic State Con- 
ventions as the official representative of 
the Association, for the purpose of urging 
the insertion of a woman suff rage plank 
in the platforms. 


Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, after lecturing in 
Kansas through March and part of April, 
filled a number of appointments in Mis- 
souri, and is now speaking on equal suf- 
frage in Minnesota. She is travelling all 
the time, and has many engagements 
ahead. Petition work for the next Legis- 
lature has already begun in Minnesota. 

At the convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts, 
in annual session at Marlboro, last week, 
the reports showed 718 women’s organiza- 
tions in the Commonwealth, with a total 
membership of 50,000. If these 50,000 
intelligent, high-minded women had votes, 
think what a power they would be! They 
could purify the politics of the State. 


Prof. Emma M. Perkins was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the Ohio 
Collegiate Alumnz Association at its 
annual meeting in Cleveland, O., on June 
9. This association enjoyed a banquet at 
the Hotel Hillenden on the same day. 
The college women made several short 
addresses, and it was an enjoyable occa- 
sion. Graduates from five or six colleges 
were present. 

The earnest effort of Mrs. E. Trask 
Hil), at the People’s Church, last Sunday, 
to secure a hearing for Lawyer Coffey in 
defence of Catholicism, will effectively 
refute the charges of bigotry and intoler- 
ance which have been made against her. 
“It is an outrage,” she said, “it is un- 
American to silence him. We have been 
fighting all these years for free speech, 
and now refuse to let this man talk.” 
Mrs. Hill was right. 


The story, poetry and Children’s Col- 
umn are crowded out this week to make 
room for Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s fine 
address before the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention, which we publish in 
full. It is one of the best arguments for 
equal rights ever made. We print an 
extra edition this week, and large num- 
bers of the paper containing it should be 
ordered by suffragists throughout the 
country, and especially in New York. 


At the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Somerville, Mass., on June 7, 
a copy of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, con- 
taining the memorial services for Lucy 
Stone, was inclosed. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mary T. Whitney, and a hymn, 
written for the occasion by Miss Mary 





Perry Lowe, was sung * the choir and 
congregation. 

The Philadelphia Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, at its closing meeting for the 
season, on May 30, elected thirty-one 
new members, making its total member- 
ship 540. The Philadelphia Association 
is one of the most active local secieties 
in the country, and has done a great deal 
of work during the year. It has voted 
to send ten aprons and ten sunbonnets to 
the Southern bazaar, and is getting up a 
second club of fifty new subscribers for 
the Woman’s Column. 

Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, of Boston, 
through extensive travel, personal cour- 
tesies of eminent musicians, collected 
treasures, autographs, pictures, etc., has 
historized twenty-four of the most famous 
melodies of the world. Before they are 
published in book form, she will devote 
the coming summer mornings to giving 
them socially, with appropriate musical 
selections, in suburban towns and seaside 
gatherings, and in conjunction with her 
many musically illustrated lectures of a 
more public character. 

At the recent commencement exercises 
of the Iola (Kan.) High School, Miss 
Agnes Robinson and Miss Jennie Kelso 
chose woman suffrage as the subject of 
their graduating addresses. Both made 
good sound argumente, dealing much in 
facts and common sense, and little in the 
flowery rhetoric on which the opposition 
generally relies. These Kansas girls are 
abundantly able to vote, if level heads 
and sound hearts can qualify them. The 
Iola Register publishes both papers in full. 

An item has been going the rounds of 
the American papers to the effect that 
Miss Conybeare was imprisoned in Derry 
jail for feeding evicted tenants at Done- 
gal, Ireland. The statement was pub- 
lished in the WoMAN's JOURNAL, among 
other papers. We have received a letter 
from Miss Isabella Todd, of Belfast, who 
has investigated the rumor, and informs 
us, On unimpeachable authority, that 
Miss Conybeare never was imprisoned in 
Derry jail at all. We cheerfully make 
the correction, and regret that we should 
have, inadvertently, helped to circulate 
an erroneous report. 

A recent San Francisco daily says: 
‘There were representatives from no less 
than eighteen different States in the 
Bible class of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper at 
the First Congregational Church yester- 
day. Mrs. Cooper has been a Bible-class 
teacher for forty-five years. Her class 
has an enrolment of between three and 
four hundred ladies and gentlemen; 
earnest, intelligent and active citizens. 
When it is remembered that this class 
organized the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Cooper, and that over 17,000 little chil- 
dren have been trained in the thirty-eight 
free kindergartens that are sustained by 
the Association, it will be seen that prac- 
tical Christianity is the watchword of 
the teacher and of the class. No less than 
167 kindergartens in other cities have had 
their birth from this organization.” 

Col. J. H. Benton gave the memorial 
address to the Memorial Club at Wel- 
lesley, Mass., on Decoration Day. After 
reviewing the work of women in the 
war, and the immense development of 
women’s efficiency in many useful fields 
formerly closed to them, Col. Benton 
said: ‘‘Everywhere there is development 
and progress. That this can continue and 
women not come to have a part in the 
conduct of the government cannot be 
reasonably expected. Whether an exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage, which is 
already unduly extended, will be a cure 
for the ills of the State, may well be 
doubted; but it isa grave question how 
long we can continue to dwell in a ‘Fools’ 
Paradise,’ thinking nothing will happen 
to disturb the social order, because noth- 
ing has happened, and not call to the 
aid of the government the intellectual 
and moral power of American woman- 
hood.” 

The ‘‘George William Curtis Memorial 
Committee” has organized in New York, 
with Seth Low as chairman. The com. 
mittee proposes to raise a fund of $25,000, 
to be devoted in part to the erection of an 
appropriate artistic monument in the city 
of New York as a permanent record of 
the outward presence of Mr. Curtis, and 
in part to the foundation and endowment 
of an annual course of lectures upon the 
duties of American citizenship and kin- 
dred subjects, under the title of the ‘*Curtis 
Lectureship,” the lectures to be annually 
published for distribution. The commit- 
tee is ready to receive subscriptions, 
which should be addressed to William L. 
Trenholm, treasurer, 160 Broadway, New 
York. But the noblest monument which 
New York could raise to the memory of 
George William Curtis would be the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage by the Constitu- 
tional Convention, in remembrance of his 
noble advocacy before the last conven- 
tion, twenty-two years ago. 





| The Shawnee County, Kansas, Populist 
Convention, in session at Topeka, last 
week, adopted a woman suffrage plank 
by a vote of 20 to 18, after the machine 
had done its best to suppress it by moy- 
ing an adjournment. But the chairman 
set aside the count of the secretary, and 
declared the vote a tie. Thereupon Mrs. 
Bina A. Otis, in behalf of the equal suf- 
frage women of Kansas, read the follow- 
ing protest : 


We, the undersi pee women, represen- 
tatives from the ka Equal Suffrage 
Association and the’ omen’s Progressive 
Political League, do earnestly protest 
against the women of our county influ- 
encing voters or providing dinners at the 
political rallies, or working in any man- 
ner for any political party that claims to 
be a reform party and advocates ‘equal 
rights to all and special privileges Vor 
none,” and still refuses to recognize in its 
platform utterances one-half of our POp- 
ulation when the suffrage amendment is 
pending. Bina A. Oris, 

President W. P. P. League. 
Lape, + ——— 
Pres. ue of Topeka. 
M. r Wiapane. 
Secretary. 


Rheumatism. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Sciatit Rheumatism, 
Chronic Rheumatism, 
Paralytic Rheumatism, 
Capsular Rheumatism, 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism, 
Alcoholic Rheumatism, 
Rheumatism of the Heart, 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
All Cured by the Michigan Specialist. 
Advice free. 


DR. PARK, 


7 Park Square, Boston. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 














and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. 
attended to. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN BosTon. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in ie 24 ⸗ and Longwood 


49 Bromfield | Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Styvzs can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


|| GLOVES ||| 


ror Class Day 4x» 
Receptions, 


In all the desirable colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


All mail orders promptly 
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THE HISTORIC PRIVILEGE OF WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A short and compendious volume by 
Mrs. Stopes has been recently published 
by Swan & Sonnenshein, of London, 
under the full name, “British Freewom- 
en, Their Historical Privilege.” Its aim 
and object is to show that, so far from 
the claim of women to equal rights being 
a new thing, it is founded in the deepest 
and oldest traditions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and till within comparatively recent 
times was exercised without dispute. 

Mrs. Stopes is already known in literary 
circles as a Shakespearean and antiqua- 
rian authority of high standing, and she 
has collected a variety of instances from 
historical and legal documents of the 
Middle Ages, to show that even in those 
times when, if ever, it might be rightly 
said that government retted primarily on 
a basis of physical force and military 
power, official position might be held by 
women who proved themselves capable 
thereof, and privileges conferred by birth 
and inheritance were respected in the in- 
dividual, no matter of what sex. She has 
shown that not only were the queens of 
the early English kings able to grant 
charters and confer gifts of land apart 
from their husbands, but that after the 
Norman Conquest abbesses and peeresses 
in their own right had the privilege as a 
matter of course of attending Parliament 
(or the council of the King), and were 
regularly summoned thereto by royal 
writ, and by name. They enjoyed, how- 
ever, this privilege, and in those days of 
difficult and dangerous travelling it was 
in very fact a privilege and indulgence, 
that if they preferred to give their opin- 
ion and transact their business by means 
of a deputy, they were allowed to send a 
proxy to vote in their stead at Westmine- 
ter, or wherever the Parliament might be 
holden. Women holding property and 
feudal privileges in their own right con- 
ferred these privileges on their husbands, 
who in such cases might act as proxies 
for their wives, but only during their life- 
time, or, if afterwards, merely as proxies 
for the heirs of the wife. Women held 
lands of the King by the same tenure of 
feudal service as men, and could be sum- 
moned to perform such service in time of 
war, usually by sending so many retain- 
ers or men-at-arms to his standard; if 
personal attendance on the part of the 
land-owner were required, this could al- 
ways be performed by deputy, a privilege 
likewise granted to all churchmen and 
others who could show reasonable cause 
why they should not perform the service 
in person. 

Women could also hold by birth or in- 
heritance various offices of State, as mar- 
shal, high steward, or high constable, the 
actual duties of the office being then 
usually exercised by deputy, through a 
husband or son; but instances are not 
wanting, in the rudest times, of women 
being appointed in their own persons to 
offices of trust, and exercising the duties 
of these offices accordingly. Isabella de 
Fortibus acted as governor of the Isle of 
Wight in the reign of Edward II.; Nich- 
olas de la Haye held Lincoln for King 
John, and was appointed sheriff of Lin- 
coln, which office she exercised till her 
death in 1229. Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, was made Justice of the Peace 
in the reign of Henry VII., and the Lady 
of Berkley under Queen Mary. It is evi- 
dent that to our ancestors the fitness of 
the individual constituted a sufficient 
criterion of fitness for a position, and if 
political rights were limited by class they 
were not at any rate hampered by dis- 
tinctions of sex as an unconquerable bar 
to their exercise by persons otherwise 
qualified. And on the first establishment 
of a House of Commons properly so- 
called, when in 1254 the freeholders of 
counties below the rank of the nobility 
were required to send to the King’s coun- 
cil two knights of the shire, and the citi- 
zens of each borough two of their num- 
ber, was there the least thought of ex- 
cluding women possessed of property 
from participating in so doing. The free- 
holders constituted at that time a County 
Court, the members of which affixed their 
seals to the indentures of the two knights 
chosen; these indentures are signed by 
men and women alike. We have no ex- 
ample, it is true, of a lady knight of the 
shire; but on the other hand there is no 
law, nor the shadow of a law, forbidding 
one to present herself, if she had been her 
own or the electors’ choice. The like 
privileges were possessed in boroughs by 
women of the citizen class, who could be 
freewomen on conditions differing in each 
borough and each guild, but practically 
on much the same conditions as men, by 
patrimony, service, or payment of certain 
dues, or fulfilment of certain duties of 
burgesses. Women could be elected on 
the corporation, and had the same power 
of voting for representatives in Parlia- 
ment as county women for knights of the 
shire. Nor does this power of voting by 





women ever appear to have been so much 
as questioned before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and then not so much from any 
carefully considered point of law, or still 
less express enactment, but rather from 
some hasty and ill-founded utterances 
made in the heat of debate by Sir Edward 
Coke, without legal authority or citation 
of precedent, which would clearly have 
been impossible, all precedent being the 
other way. We quote the passage in full: 

‘“‘When he was speaking against the 
Procuratores Cleri having a voice in Par- 
liament, it was urged on him that it was 
unjust that persons should have to be 
bound by laws which they had no voice 
in making. To this he replied, ‘In many 
cases multitudes are bound by Acts of 
Parliament, which are not parties to the 
elections of kuights, citizens, or bur- 
gesses, as all they that have no freehold, 
or have freehold in ancient demesne; and 
all women having freehold or no freehold, 
and men within the age of one-and-twenty 
years.’ He quotes no record, he suggests 
no authority, he adduces no precedent. 
He could not. Yet from this one obiter 
dictum of his, uttered in the heat of his 
discussion against clergymen, recorded 
in loose notes, and published without cor- 
rection after his death, has arisen all con- 
sequent opinion, custom and law against 
the Woman’s Franchise. So terrible can 
be the consequences of the by-utterances 
ofa Judge when careless, prejudiced, or 
wilfully ignorant. That Coke could be 
all three it is easy to prove.” 


The dictum of Coke, however, appears 
to be the sign of a change for the worst 
in men’s estimation of women, and a dis- 
position, whether resulting from repres- 
sive influences exerted by Puritanism on 
the one hand, or on the other by the 
lowering conceptions of the licentious 
Stuart period, both alike tending to pro- 
duce a lower standard of female educa- 
tion, causing men to ignore the legal 
rights of women, and women themselves 
to forget or disregard their natural privi- 
leges. Yet, after the time of Coke, and 
in the elections of 1648, it was clearly 
recognized that the votes of single women 
for a Parliament man were to be accepted 
in law, though a certain high sheriff de- 
cided to cast them out for his own pur- 
poses, and by his own authority. From 
this time forward women appear to have 
generally neglected to exercise their vote 
(which, however, they still legally pos- 
sessed when freeholders), though in all 
subsequent acts before 1832 no word or 
phrase ever occurs in describing the quali- 
fications of electors which might not also 
include women. It was only in the great 
Reform Bill of 1831 that a clause appears 
for the first time expressly limiting the 
franchise to ‘‘male persons.”” Women 
were then for the first time legally dis- 
franchised, and the earlier privilege of 
abstention was converted into a penalty 
of exclusion. The present disability of 
women, however, rests chiefly upon a de- 
cision of the law-courts in 1868, when the 
claim of some thousands of women, who 
had had themselves duly registered in 
Manchester and other places to vote (a 
few actually did vote) was urged upon 
the grounds that in the second Reform 
Act of 1867 the word ‘‘man” had been 
substituted for the ‘‘male persons” of 
1832, and by Lord Romilly’s Act of 1851 
the term ‘‘man” was to be held to include 
‘*woman”’ in Acts of Parliament, unless 
otherwise expressly stated. But although 
it was acknowledged that some instances 
did occur in earlier times of women hay- 
ing voted and assisted in legislation, and 
that in some statutes the term ‘‘man” 
might also include ‘‘woman,” the judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas decided 
that women had no claim to vote. A 
similar decision was also recorded not 
long after in the case of a lady free- 
holder, though her qualification had no 
reference to those conferred by the Act 
of 1832. By Christmas, 1868, no woman 
remained in England possessing political 
privilege or existence, except one hold- 
ing the highest office of all,—the position 
of Queen Regnant being the only one con- 
cerning which the older conceptions of 
dignity and inherent right in the individ- 
ual, irrespective of sex, have not been ex- 
pressly abrogated by statutes framed ex- 
clusively by those whom the indifference 
or the weakness of others has suffered to 
thus frame them. 

We may add, as further comment on 
this interesting little volume, that it isa 
most valuable reference-book for all facts 
or cases in past times’ that concern the 
political privileges of women, and it is 
also a forcible comment on the truth that 
‘the price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” 
and that we cannot stand or fall for our- 
selves alone, or even only for those of the 
same generation with ourselves. The at- 
titude of timid acquiescence and submis- 
sion cultivated by the women of two hun- 
dred years ago and since, inducing them 
to disregard the hereditary privileges 
that they already possessed without ques- 
tion, has wrought untold injustice to 
their successors in England and America, 
insomuch that they have been subject to 
wrong from laws which they have had no 
hand in making, and are compelled to ask 


} asa favor what their ancestresses might 





have transmitted to them as a matter of | 


right. At the present day we should also 
remember that whether directly ‘‘ances- 
tresses” or not, we are none the less | 
working for posterity as well as for our- | 
selves or contemporaries; that the conse- | 
quences of our thoughts or actions will 
probably influence the destinies of others | 


yet unborn, and this should be a sufficient 





may affect others injuriously. 
MAUDE ASHURST BIGGs. 
London, England. 
— 


Cc. A. AVERY. 


Mr. Cyrus Miller Avery, husband of | 
Rachel Foster Avery, was born in Cleve- | 
land, Ohio, July 4, 1854. His paternal | 
ancestors were celebrated as educators, | 
musicians and artists. They were among 
the early pioneers of Ohio, and assisted 
in the establishment of Oberlin College. 
His maternal ancestors became distin- 
guished officers on the battlefields of the 
Revolution, and represented the foremost 
liberal thought and humanitarian views 
of their day in politics and religion. 

His childhood was remarkable for self- 
control and wisdom beyond his years. 
His teachers spoke of him as a natural 
arbitrator, settling quarrels and difficul- 
ties among playmates much older than 
himself, and never, on any provocation, 
engaging in any conflicts or sports that 
were cruel or belligerent. His respect 
for the rights of others has been constant 
and unusual, from his youth to the pres- 
ent time. A firm ruler over himself, he 
never had any inclination to ‘‘sow wild 
oats.” Nothing but ‘‘golden grain from 
life’s harvest fields” did he care to reap 
or remember. On this account, interested 
friends and church people besought his 
parents to educate him for the pulpit or 
school-room. Professor Fowler, the phre- 
nologist, begged his parents, in justice to 
humanity, to educate him for the medical 
profession, adding that he was a ‘born 
doctor,” and would distinguish himself as 
a physitian or a teacher, as well as in me- 
chanics. Mr. Avery’s own preference and 
‘twistful desire’ was for the law. His 
educational advantages were limited to 
the Academy and High School. His in- 
tended graduation at Cornell was aban- 
doned, on account of a panic that caused 
financial reverses. 

These induced him to accept the offer 
of a position as accountant and collector 
for a firm which, at the end of three years’ 
service, desired him to do some things 
which he could not conscientiously under- 
take, and in consequence he was summar- 
ily dismissed from their employ. W. L. 
Scott, capitalist, immediately offered Mr. 
Avery a place in his office, to fect 
at a future date agreed upon; and, while 
awaiting this new opening, young Avery 
accepted an offer to canvass for Mrs. Potts’ 
Sad Irons, during his enforced vacation. 
He was so successful in his home city 
that he made a circuit of the surrounding 
towns, with still greater success. This 
so interested the president of the manu- 
facturing concern that he invited him to 
his office for a conference. The result 
was that young Avery obtained a release 
from the position in store for him, to rep- 
resent the company’s full line of hard- 
ware specialties to the retail trade. At 
the close of the same year, he was again 
advanced in salary and position, and was 
made the company’s special agent to the 
wholesale trade. Not long after he was 
sent to Europe and made negotiations 
with leading houses there, and lastly be- 
came partner in the manufacturing of 
hardware and the same patented Sad 
Irons, which were the stepping stones to 
his attained success. 

Mr. Avery is a gentleman by instinct. 
His supreme self-control, commercial tact 
and management, moral probity and cul- 
tured bearing have brought grace and 
refinement to commerce and business con- 
siderations. A clergyman’s wife wrote 
to his parents: ‘I always esteemed your 
son as one of nature’s noblemen, and 
wanted him to be a preacher, or teacher, 
but God knew better than we where he 
was most needed. I firmly believe him 
commissioned of Heaven to do His will in 
commercial fields.” 


Miss Frances Willard says: 


‘Mr. Avery belongs to the New Chiv- 
alry. He has long been an equal suftra- 
gist, though always claiming that civiliza- 
tion is to blame for the injustice done 
woman, since women are as hard to con- 
vert to the new order of things as men. 
Mr. Avery seems to have been spiritually 
endowed with a full understanding of 
moral greatness. Added to this, his in- 
spiring energy and commercial tact and 
wisdom make a trinity of forces physi- 
cally to be noticed and remembered. The 
deep sympathy and sincerity so charac- 
teristic of him radiate and give a last- 
ing impression to his personality.” 

As one who has watched his life for 
many years, the writer claims the privi- 
lege of adding that the daily life of C. M. 
Avery is an exemplification of the highest 











ALBERT REEDER’S 


Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


Institute of Curative 
Movements. 
No. 5 Park Square, Room 82, BOSTON 











DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


Treatment by Curative Movements. 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
answer to the selfish or careless argu- | &X°ess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular syetem; general weakness ; nervous 
ments of women who “have all the rights exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul. 
they want,” and are indifferent to what | ders ; bent carriage and improper poise of the body. 

This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


members of the medical profession. 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








Christianity to all with whom he comes | 


in contact. 


No need has he of honor’s printed scroll, 

Who wears the stamp of trath within his soul; 
No need has he of ruling wealth or power 
Who blesses life and crowns it, hour by hour; 
No need has he of coronet or seal 


women’s clubs, unions, leagues, alliances, 
| and every kind of gathering? The pre- 
siding officer should make descriptive 
| mention of it, and propose it for a subject 
of an afternoon’s consideration, and sug- 
gest that members buy, and read, and 


Whose ‘coat-of-arms,’ is manhood’s kingly | circulate. 


zeal; 

No need has he of jewelled pomp or place 

Who wears God's living sunshine in his face. 
Riverside, Ill. Mary IRENE Dre. 


BOSTON REMONSTRANT VOTING IN 
COLORADO, 


WELLESLEY HILts, JUNE 6, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I send you a letter froma lady who was 
formerly a resident of this town, but who 
has resided recently in Colorado Springs. 
She is an active church member and an 
excellent woman, but both in Massachu- 
setts and Colorado has opposed woman 
suffrage, saying that women did not want 
it. She writes: 

You have heard that the ‘‘Equal Suf- 
frage Bill” was passed in Colorado. I 
never cared to vote, but always said if it 
was thrust upon me, I would accept the 
trust. Accordingly, when [ was ap- 
pointed, a few weeks ago, a delegate from 
the Fourth Ward to the city Republi- 
can convention for the choice of city 
officers for another year, I accepted the 
position, went around, and found out the 
general wishes of some of the prominent 
Republicans of this ward, and attended 
the convention, and voted accordingly. 
As it happened, every one I voted for was 
nominated. 

It seemed odd to be having calls and 
messages from the present city officials, 
with regard to my vote, and, of course, 
my vote counted just as much as that of 
some of the wealthy men and dignitaries 
of the first ward. 

The convention was held in the district 
court-room, there being fifty-seven dele- 
gates in all. We had comfortable seats in 
front of the railing. There were about 
eleven women among the men. The rest 
of the room was packed with spectators, 
many of them standing. 

There seemed nothing incongruous in 
the presence of women. Smoking was 
not allowed, and, of course, with such 
men as President Slocum, of Colorado 
College, and other perfect gentlemen, 
there was no roughness. As the most of 
us had our minds made up before we 
went, voting was a very simple matter, as 
I expect it will be next week, when the 
decisive voting is done. 

And so we are fairly launched on 
woman suffrage. I do want to help put 
out our imbecile governor next Novem- 
ber. I imagine Miss Southwick, Mrs. 
Sawyer, and others, will be quite amused 
to hear of my entrance into political life 
after all my fight against it. 

I am now attending a course of lectures 
at the new Coburn Library of the col- 
leges, on political subjects, in common 
with many others who wish to have an 
intelligent idea in regard to our duties, 
now that they are thrust upon us. 

The above extract is interesting, as 
showing how soon after women can vote, 
they find they want to, and how immedi- 
ately the desire arises to educate them- 
selves for a better performance of their 
duties. SARAH H. SOUTHWICK. 
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PLAIN WORDS ON A FORBIDDEN SUBJECT. 


Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of Cleveland, 
O., writes: ‘Would it not be well to put 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner’s letter in leaf- 
let form ?” 

D. A. Pennock writes from Kennett 
Square, Pa.: ‘I wonder if you have 
thought of having Mrs. Eliza Sproat 
Turner’s paper, ‘Some Plain Words on a 


pre myn in its wide circulation, and 


“I should be glad to mention it to any 
future audiences, and other women 
speakers would do the same. Every 
woman (and every man) ought to feel 


ought to help in such circulation. No 
doubt contributions for the expense of 
printing would be forthcoming if the 
JOURNAL thinks best to propose the plan. 
I would be one of twenty-five to give two 
dollars, and others could give larger or 
smaller sums.” 
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MRS. CHAPMAN AT ALBANY. 


Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president 
of the Brooklyn Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, at the woman suffrage hearing be- 
fore the committee of the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, June 7, spoke as 
follows: 

“If any distinction belongs to the 
second Senatorial district of the State of 
New York it is that the growth of public 
sentiment toward equal suffrage became 
so marked that an anti-suffrage movement 
was suddenly discovered to be imperative, 
and there had its inception. The plea 
that, because a certain number of women 
do not want to vote no others should be 
allowed, does not appeal to us who 
base our petition upon the ground of 
simple justice on one side and injustice on 
the other. When a woman buys stock in 
a corporation of stockholders she is al- 
lowed a vote in its disposition. If she 
does not wish to exercise her right, well 
and good, but no other woman is debarred 
thereby. Women have an immense amount 
of stock in the State of New York, which 
they have paid for in a hundred ways. If 
you would be fair as business men, why 
not be fair as statesmen? 

‘Some of this stock is invested in the 
public schools, which hold the most 
precious belongings of a woman’s life— 
her children—and for her to say by whom 
she would like them governed has been 
declared, in your courts, unconstitutional. 
When we ask for representation, it is said 
that you have given us an overdose of 
protection with immunities. Now, while 
we are thankful for all generosity, we do 
not wish to remain forever in the attitude 
of grateful recipients. 

‘*We therefore pray you to be just first, 
and then we will be generous together, 
or we will make our limitations together. 
It is sometimes asserted that suffrage is 
not aright, but a privilege conferred by 
the community, but community means a 
whole, and suffrage in this State is be- 
stowed by half of the people upon them- 
selves. Some of our opponents have said 
that women already have too much lib- 
erty, and that they should be restricted 
in their present professions and indus- 
tries; and this has made some of our 
wage-earners open their eyes very wide, 
for they can easily see whither it tends; 

















Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert theme 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, unde 
mining health and hastening death, For a 
diseases arising from impure blood 





Forbidden Subject,’ printed in leaflet | 
form? It seems to impress those that | 
have read it in our circle.” 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz, of Belmont, Mass., 
writes: ‘‘I want to express my delight in 
reading Mrs. Turner’s article in your last | 
issue, ‘Some Plain Words on a Forbidden 
Subject.’ Delight may seem a misap- 
plied adjective, but it certainly does give 
delight to see so difficult a subject so 
ably and so exhaustively presented. As 
the article presents the right thought,— 
and thought is the moving and controlling 
force,—why not have it issued in tract 
form, for wide circulation by means of 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy, 
It is King of them all, for it conquers diseas@ 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way aD @® 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importaas 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you nea@®@ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for g5. Prepared omfif 
by C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mash 


100 Drses One Doliar 
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put, considering the source, there is noth- 
ing strange about the statement. Wher- 
ever social or individual evolution ceasee, 
dissolution begins. It is only another of 
the inevitable laws which govern the uni- 
verse; but evolution as a whole has not 
ceased in this Empire State. When it 
gave to America the first thoroughly 
equipped woman’s college, it planted a 
strong factor in the advancement of 
women, Their educational facilities have 
since multiplied in ever-increasing ratios, 
and more and more, as they take their 
stand by the side of men in social, indus- 
trial, professional and intellectual life, 
less and less are they content with being 
mere ciphers in the State. These slowly 
gathering streams are forming themselves 
into a mighty river, and it requires no 
prophet to tell whither its current will 
flow, or what it will sweep before it. 
But it does remain for history to say to 
what body of men belonged the honor of 
placing a first clause for the enfranchise- 
ment of women in the Constitution of the 
State of New York.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


My SUMMER IN A MORMON VILLAGE. 
By Florence A. Merriam. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1894. Price, $1. 


Seldom have we met with a book so 
simple and unpretentious, yet so well 
worth reading. The writer has both 
sight and insight. She delights in the 
varied scenery and unaccustomed climate 
and conditions. She enters into the life 
of the people with keen sympathy and 
appreciation of their essential nobility of 
character and motive. For polygamy she 
feels an ever-growing detestation, as she 
learns the torture the institution inflicts 
upon the women who are spiritually in 
bondage, the victims of a cruel creed. 
A Mother in Israel” is a picture of quiet 
womanly heroism. ‘‘Flash Lights” giver, 
in a series of anecdotes, a better idea of 
the actual problem of Mormonism than a 
volume of statistics could convey. We 
cannot do better than quote this chapter. 
Our suthor says: 

We had become so engrossed in the 
peaceful side of village life—what with 
our chickens and cows, and our views 
of mountain and lake — that we had 
almost forgotten where we were. One 
day, however, something was said about 
polygamy, when some one quietly re- 
marked that our cook was one of the for- 
mer bishop’s sixty-three children,and that 
her mother was one of his seven wives. 
We awoke with a start, rcomembering 
with a sense of shock that we were in 
Utah. 

Not long after, the mother wanted sume 
peaches from the bishop’s orchard, and I 
volunteered to go for them on horseback, 
accretly glad of an excuse to get sight of 
this marvellous family. When near the 

lace I inquired discreetly not for the 
bishop's house, but for the house where 
Mary’s mother lived. But it is hard for 
the youthful mind to classify sixty-three 
children, even if they be his own half- 
brothers. And although children fairly 
swarmed about the doorsteps and in the 

ards, at each inquiry they told me that 

ary’s mother lived in ‘the next house.” 
When [ finally found her, I did my errand, 
and then sat in the saddle pondering the 
situation. Here were three houses—an 
adobe, a rock house, and a brick one— 
that made three. Across the street were 
two more—five; up the road another— 
six. The seventh wife (the first) was 
dead; she had gone insane and died when 
the second wife was taken. I drew a 
long breath. I caught sight of a gray 
beard in the shrubbery, but did not really 
see the patriarch that day. 

The domestic tragedies I stumbled 
on in looking for a saddle were sadden- 
ing enough, but one day we got a sharper 
flash of light upon polygamy. Ina big, 
rambling farmhouse amid what seemed a 
Garden of Eden, we afterwards learned 
that the woman had been branded by her 
husband with a red-hot iron cattle brand, 
because she refused to keep his saddle in 
her parlor. The husband was a fine- 
looking man, of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, shrewdness and cruelty. Years 
ago he was convicted as one of the ring- 
leaders in the Mountain Meadow Massa- 
cre, and a reward was offered for his 
head. Forced to flee from Utah, he 
sought refuge in northern Arizona, where, 
on the outskirts of the dreaded Painted 
Desert, he built houses for two of his 
wives at distant points in a secluded 
cailon, and lived in comparative comfort, 
beyond the reach of officers of the law. 
Last year, in a quarrel over pasturage 
for his horses, he was killed by a Navajo 
Indian. 

One old white-haired woman told a 
pathetic story. She began by saying that 
when she was married she did nct know 
anything about polygamy. Then cor- 
recting herself, she asked, * What did I say 
that for? Of course I knew about it, but,” 
pathetically, ‘I didn’t suppose it would 
ever have to come to me.” Then she 
Went on to tell how her husband took two 
Other wives “‘and brought them home to 
me. He took them in the right spirit,” she 
declared loyally, the church often ordered 
men to take more wives, when they would 
not do it voluntarily, but afterwards one 
of them, with whom he was now living 
in Canada, had alienated his affections 
from her, and when the old wife’s children 
Were dying—she lost seven of her ten— 

© was acting the part of lover to this 
young wife. “I felt it so hard when I 
was losing my children,” the poor old 
woman cried. 

Whatever may have been the results to 
Character “‘when it was done right,” the 
obvic us ordinary results were very far 
from be ing a means of grace. The saintly 
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instincts of some women were doubtless | 


developed by it, but, in the average un- 
disciplined woman, it would arouse only 
hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. 
In the vaunted case of two wives who 
dressed alike and were said to be “like 
sisters’ I was told that ‘tone had the 
look of a broken heart” and the other 
“had spells of being possessed by the evil 
spirit.” 

Another woman, a Mormon, who had 
lived among the Mormons for years, bu: 
who no longer believed “the married 


part” of the religion, told me of a number | 


of cases where Christian graces were not 
developed by polygamy. She had known 
one old woman who became so much 
attached to a young girl that she thought 
she would like to have her husband marry 
her, and he did so. When the two came 
back from their wedding, my informant 
told me in her graphic way, the old wife 
had the table set for their supper, but 
when she met them at the door, she 
turned white, and cried ovt: ‘You go, 
I can never see you again,’, and talked as 
if going wild; and many of them do “‘go 
wild,” poor heart-broken creatures that 
they are. 

0 one can read such sad stories as the 
above without longing for the power to 
enlighten the Mormon women and enable 
them to break the spackles of superstition 
and assert their right to home and hus- 
band and permanent marital relations. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Countess of Aberdeen made about 
$100,000 from the Irish village at the 
World’s Fair. It will be used to promote 
domestic industry among Irish peasants. 

In New York there are now twenty or 
more ‘trained janitresses,”’ who earn 
$400 a year and upward. The first 
woman janitor began her work about two 
years ago. She took care of an apartment 
house. 

The Young Woman’s Home, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been saved from sacrifice 
by a wealthy gentleman named Binkley, 
who paid a $6,000 mortgage. ‘Name it 
for my mother,” was the only condition 
of the gift. 

Mrs. 8. S. Wetherby, of Kansas, w~ites 
to the Union Signal; ‘It is said there 
are now 797 prisoners in our State prison, 
and that of that number only fourteen 
are women. And yet women are sucha 
dangerous class they cannot be, trusted 
with the ballot.” 


Mrs. Kate Chase is writing the biogra- 
phy of her father. She lives in the old 
home at Edgewood, where Salmon P. 
Chase lived while Chief Justice of the 
United States. She has managed the 
estate for many years, and has changed 
its appearance from a farm into a park. 


Mary Dana Hicks, director of normal 
art classes of Boston, made,the opening 
address on ‘‘Color” at the epring*meeting 
of the Naugatuck Valley Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Waterbury, Conn., June 9, 
which was followed by discussion. The 
‘*Prang Course on Color” is now in use 
in almost all leading educational centres. 


Few of the people who saw, the 'Boston 
poet, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on the 
platform with Dr. Depew at,the dedica- 
tion of the Columbus statue in,Central 
Park, would have said that she looked 
like a woman of seventy-five. She has 
the presence, the demeanor, the expres- 
sion, the voice and the step of fifty. She 
has a handsome face; is in vigorous 
health ; gives heed to the art of dress ; she 
is far more livly than are most women 
at her time of life. Yet she has been 
writing poetry for nearly sixty years— 
the poetry of beauty and of nature and 
of the emotions and of freedom.—New 
York Sun. 

A woman in California writes to a friend 
in New York, Anne Fitz-Hugh, Miller: ‘I 
am glad to hear that you are on the side 
of woman suffrage! Since last fall, the 
passive acquiescence I have always felt in 
it has taken a much more active form, 
and I find myself wishing there were 
something I could do to further it. Iam 
very much taken up with the Woman’s 
Pailiament of Southern California, a re- 
cently organized institution, which may 
become an energizing, unifying, useful 
influence here on this coast, where things 
are still in a formative state.... We 
have formed a little club here in the 
neighborhood for authors’ readings, out 
of which we have got several fairly credi- 
table stories for amateurs, and great fun 
into the bargain.” 

Emma Harriman, in the Southern Cali- 
fornia White Ribbon, says: 

I once heard a minister tell how he was 
converted to woman suffrage. He wasa 
very resolute, determised, out- spoken 
man, and his friends tried hard to keep 
him from going to the polis at all, for 
fear he would be beaten for his fearless 
defence of the right. But he went, in 
spite of them, to find a filthy polling 
place filled with half-drunken, foul- 
mouthed men, the air thick with tobacco 
smoke aud heavy with curses. One fight 
after another made the day hideous. The 
next year he went again. The women 
had been there before him. [he place 
was clean, flowers stood about in vases 
here and there. [n one corner were tables 
covered with white cloths, and women, 


good women, gave out coflee and cakes to 
the voters. “I staid all day,” said he, 
‘and not a man swore, or smoked, or 
fought. The place was clean in the 
morning and clean at night, and I said: 
‘If women can do this in one day, what 
could they do in a year, in a lifetime? 
This is what we need, the women to help 
us in political matters, and, God helping 
me, TU vote for it from this day on.’” 
| And he did. 





OUTINGS ON THE NEW YORK & NEW 
ENGLAND. 


‘*Mountains, Lakes and Seashore’ is 
the title of a handsomely gotten-up sum- 
mer guidebook just issued by the pas- 
senger department of the New York & 
New England Railroad, and which makes 
a decidedly attractive addition to the 
vacation literature of the season. It is 
arranged in convenient pocket size, and 
gives in concise and entertaining form a 
description of the innumerable points of 
interest along the New York & New 
England system. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
beautiful half-tone views of scenery, etc., 
made from special photographs, and be- 
sides containing complete information as 
to routes, excursions, etc., has a particu- 
larly valuable list of summer hotels and 
boarding houses, with rates, distances 
and all necessary details. 

It will be quite a revelation to those 
who have never travelled over this line to 
learn what an ideal vacation country it 
intersects, and how accessible it is to the 
wearied rest-seekers of New York, Boston, 
and other crowded Eastern centres. This 
publication demonstrates, among other 
things, that there is no need of going 
away from Southeastern New Englan 
for a satisfactory and economical country 
vacation. 

Copies of the book may be had on ap- 
plication to W. R. Babcock, General Pas- 
ser ad Agent, New York & New England 
Railroad, Boston, or of local ticket agen- 
cies. Enclose two-cent stamp for postage. 

——— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of for@ different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


— — 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone, 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. . 

Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

Tue Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georgs William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hoo. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 





Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. 
| Pierce - 
A True Story. by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
| B. Blackwell. 


Edwin C. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


























MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Wiw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 

BOTH Physicians and Surgeons 
SEXES | “tee 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 

For Men and Women, 
Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 

Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Hoa. Saward Avery, President, 53 State $1. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26, 94. A four years’ 
Qu Labora’ 


quences course of Lect’ ry and 
‘linical work offers su r advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the aie 
Hospi LARA MARSHALL, .D., 


tals. Address 
Deak, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; endin; 18%. 
; & Meg, 


Four years’ graded course. Lectures, gu 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Ins’ . Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 


and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean. 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her F oma also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic D at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free —— for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 








In the King’s Country. 
A Christian Endeavor Story by AMANDA 
Dovetas, author of “Larry” 
Wray’s New Name” “in Trust’ 
Kathie Married’’ «Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom”’ 
“Stephen Dane” etc. etc. Cloth $1.50 


About Mushrooms. 
A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 


ous Fungi by Jitive A. Pater, Jr. 8vo. 
Cloth $2.00 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Sky Wonders, 

A series of popular lectures on Astronomy 
by Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D. Cloth 75 
cents. 

The Political Economy of Nat- 
ural Law 


By Henry Woop, author of ‘Ideal Sugges- 
tion by Mental Photography” “God's Ima 
in Man” ‘Edward Burton” ete. Cloth $1. 


Lucy Stone. 

A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
The Woman and Her Work by Rev. Lovis 
— Banks, D. D. With portrait. Price 

cents. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets 

Wherein is written the history of her Doorste 
Baby, a fancy which in time became a fact an 
changed a life by Atyn Yates Kern. 
Cloth illustrated $1.25 


Ideal Suggestion Through Mental 
Photography. 

Third edition with portrait. A restorative 
system for home and private use preceded by a 
study of the laws of mental healing by Henry 
Woop author of ‘‘God's Image in Man” “Ed- 
ward Burton” ‘Natural Law in the Business 


World” ete. Cloth $1.25 
228 Issues Good Company Se- 
es. 


No. 42. England from a Back Win- 
dow By James M. Bailey. The Danbury 
News Man. Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 41. Our Destiny. An Essay in 
Ethics By Laurence Gronlund. Paper 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 40. Ca Ira. or Danton in the 
French Revolution By Laurence Gron- 
lund. Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 839. The Cooperative Common- 
wealth. An Exposition of Socialism 
By Laurence Gronlund. Paper 50 cents; 
cloth $1. 

No. 38. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. Second series Edited by 
Rev. Theodore C. Pease. 

No. 37. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. First series Edited by 
James Redpath. Per volume, paper 50 cents; 
cloth $1.50 

No. 86. Locke Amsden, or The School- 
master By Judge D.P. Thompson. Paper 
50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 35. The Rangers, or The 
Daughter By Judge D. P. Th 
Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 34. Green Mountain 
Judge D. P. Thompson. Paper 
cloth $1. , 

No. 33. May Martin, or the Money 
Diggers, and other stories of the Green 
Mountains. Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 


Tory’s 
ompson. 


Boys By 
cents ; 





204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 27, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM Junc- 
Tron and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.(0, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.10, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45 
106, 156, 3-58, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.90, 8.15, 9.45 





For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For Aver JUNCTION and FitcuBure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


al time-tables can be obtained at 3 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— 











—FOR ⸗ 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





| 

| 
Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 

Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York? A.M 








*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, — ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot | 
foot Summer Street, Boston. | 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’rAgent. | 


Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








VIDE. 


J RIS 
CONCORD, MASS, 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


"TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in,open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For Inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. Lrxcoin, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ORLEANS WOMEN WHO WANT TO 
vo 


At the last meeting of the Portia Club 
of New Orleans, on May 26, the topic for 
discussion was “‘Why women want to 
vote, and why they do not.” In addition 
to the members, there was a large at- 
tendance of visitors, attracted by the 
discussion, which proved vigorous and 
interesting. Good reports of the meeting 
were published in the Daily Picayune and 
the Daily Times-Democrat, from which we 
condense the following : 

Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, president of the 
club, in opening the discussion said that 
the question of suffrage for women was 
growing in interest, and at present at- 
tracting much attention in New York and 
elsewhere. Women heretofore radically 
opposed to the movement had become 
staunch adherents, and it would be a 
matter of widespread interest to gather 
the views of a body of New Orleans 
women. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, who is the pio- 
neer woman suffragist of Louisiana, and 
the first president of the Portia Club, 
was unable to attend, but sent a letter 
embodying her reasons for desiring to 
vote. She said in part: 

Public saloons, gambling houses and 
such places are represented at the ballot- 
box, while the church does not have its 
full opinion counted. Women constitute 
the majority of the church members, and 
the few men who belong cannot in right 
and justice represent it, so the Christian 
church is almost a disfranchised institu- 
tion, while the saloon polls a heavy vote, 
maintaining an evil which threatens the 
life of humanity, the advancement of 
civilization, morality and wise govern- 
ment. I think that all Christians should 
be willing for women to vote. 

The home maintains the nation’s life 
and perpetuates its existence; therefore 
it ought to have this legal recognition of 
its importance, which would give mothers 
a dignity and power which would be used 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
the whole country. 

Miss Marion Brown, vice-principal of 
McDonogh High School, No. 3, said: 

Women need to vote to obtain the 
legislation necessary to protect women 
and children, who, from their unfortunate 

osition, are at a great disadvantage. 

erefore I think it is the duty of all 
women to use their efforts to get the 
franchise to protect their sex and home. 

Mrs. Joseph Davis thought that women 
should have suffrage because, if women 
assisted in making the laws, these would 
not be so one-sided. The law would then 
recognize the legal right of a woman to 
her child. There would be women on the 
school board, where no one is more in- 
terested than the mother. Elections would 
be more peaceable. She believed there 
would be less ballot stuffing. The fran- 
chise, she said, was moving rapidly on- 
ward, when such men as Bishop Potter, 
Dr. Brooks and others were interesting 
themselves in it. 

The chair explained the laws of several 
States in regard to the legal rights of 
mothers in case of divorce. 

Mrs. Mary Roddis’ reasons for wishing 
to vote were: 

I wish to vote in order to become a 
citizen of the State in which I live. I 
wish to vote, as I am compelled to pay 
taxes; our Revolutionary fathers de- 
clared taxation without representation 
was tyranny. The right to vote is the 
right to protect our person and property ; 
to govern ourselves; to have a voice in 
the laws and rules; to enjoy the advan- 
tages and opportunities of life; to es- 
tablish one code of morals for the two 
sexes; to help women to own their own 
clothes, and to use their own separate 
property as they deem proper. 

Mrs. James Ferguson based her belief 
in the ballot for women on the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which she said 
gives the right to vote to every free-born 
American citizen. She did not believe in 
class legislation. 

Miss Rosa Chevallier, president of the 
Teachers’ Benevolent Association, asked 
for suffrage because the constitution of 
the United States taught that liberty was 
the spirit of our republic. 

Mrs. Dora Miller thought that woman 
suffrage would secure to mothers the 
right to their children, and equal pay in 
the field of labor. 

Mrs. Annie Pitkin said: 


I want the ballot because I want to 
have the right of a rational, thinking 
being, and not to be classed among in- 
fants, idiots, lunatics and criminals. 

Mrs. E. A. Bosley said: “If woman 
can purify the home, she can purify the 
ballot.” 

Miss Bertha Koppell wished to vote 
because then she would be paid the same 
salary for a given work as men receive 
for the same duties. 

Miss Florence Huberwald said: 

Governments derive their power from 
the consent of the governed. I am gov- 
erned. 

Mrs. Margaret Brisbane wanted to vote 
because ‘government and taxation with- 
out representation is an injustice.” 


Mrs. Nobles thought woman’s ballot 
would help to abolish the liquor, gambling 
and other institutions which are debasing 
young men. 

Mrs. Crook, of Alexandria, wanted to 
vote because it would elevate men and 
women to a higher conception of the 
responsibility of life, and the duties of 
the home and family relation. 

Mrs. Lewis Graham, a guest of the 
Portia Club, said she was not committed 
to woman suffrage, although her sense of 
justice asserted that women should do 
what they desired and had an opportunity 
of doing. She had voted at a town elec- 
tion on a railroad franchise, and found no 
discomfort in casting her vote. 


Mrs. Ordway gave an account of voting 
at a school election in Boston. 


The members then gave the views of 
the friends they had interviewed who do 
not want the ballot—views which were 
evidently the result of a want of thought 
on the subject. 

Finally, Mrs. Helen Behrens closed the 
discussion by citing the objections 
brought forward against giving the ballot 
to women on account of the vote of igno- 
rant Negro women. In reference to the 
argument that women could not defend 
the State and shoulder a musket and fight, 
she said that the time has come when 
the State must be defended in a peaceable 
way, when Christ and not Cesar must 
reign. Woman is naturally more spiritual 
than man, and men are recognizing this. 
The time is coming when man is going to 
invite woman to her place beside him. 
Women do not understand suffrage, be- 
cause they have been unaccustomed to 
thinking, but the minority will lead the 
majority forward to higher and freer 
planes. 

The Portia Club is doing a valuable 
work in bringing this question before the 


public from time to time. F. M.A. 
— ~Ooe 
APRONS AND SUNBONNETS, SOUTHERN 
BAZAAR, 


TAMPA, FLA., May 29, 1894, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On May 17 the Equal Rights Associa. 
tion of Tampa, Fia., sent out a circular 
letter to every State and Territory in the 
Union, asking, through the State presi- 
dents, contributions of aprons and sunbon- 
nets for a bazaar. The object was stated 
to be ‘to bring the cause into greater 
prominence in this section, to gain for it 
a large amount of advertising which it 
would not otherwise receive, and to put 
money in our purse which will enable 
us todo greatly needed work before the 
National Convention in February. The 
proceeds to be turned over to the presi- 
dent of the Southern Committee, Miss 
Laura Clay, of Kentucky, to be used for 
work in the South.” 

This letter, sent out with fear and 
trembling, has met with such prompt 
responses, such cordial words of applause 
and generous pledges of assistance, that 
our idea has far outgrown its first propor- 
tions, and we look upon it now as a 
national affair. 

Letters are beiu.; received asking if we 
do not fear being overstocked with aprons 
and bonnets, and suggesting other things. 
A variety would be pleasing and interest- 
ing, and very agreeable tous. We only 
chose the objects named because we must 
choose something, and those seemed the 
simplest, and sounded ‘“‘womanly and 
feminine.” They had a kind of stay-at- 
home-and-mind-the- baby halo around 
them. 

The first response was most enthusiastic, 
from Georgia, promising ten aprons and 
three bonnets from the president’s own 
household. The next was a lovely letter 
from Helen M. Gougar, pledging Indiana’s 
aid in such cordial and encouraging words 
that we read it with tears. Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Iowa quickly followed 
with long letters of good cheer. Then came 
Connecticut, Alabama, South Carolina and 
several county presidents, until now our 
daily mail is spoken of by States, and we 
have to keep a list. 

We propose to make this, if efforts of 
ours can, a great success; to have day 
sales and evening entertainments for two 
days, or more if necessary; to have 
music and speaking and recitations and 
refreshments; and we call upon those 
interested in the cause everywhere to aid 
us as they please. The unsympathetic 
stage is past here; the question cannot 
be kept down, and is gathering to itself 
daily the best of our people. August 1 is 
the date set. Hopefully yours, 

ELLA C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Pres. Florida E. R. A. 
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MRS. MARY B. LANE ON SUFFRAGE, 


BATAVIA, GENESEE County, N. Y.., J 
JUNE 10, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Mrs. Mary B. Lane made a valuable 
plea for woman before the convention 








held in Batavia in February; also more 





recently before the Genesee County W. C. 
T. U. 

Tous who have been conversant with 
the subject for thirty years, it seems 
worthy of publication for the use to the 
younger generation now giving much 
thought to this subject in the Empire 
State. (Mrs.) OeTavia J. GRISWOLD. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


One of the best addresses made on 
Teachers’ Day at the Mid-Winter Fair, 
San Francisco, was by Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, president of the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association. It was a prac- 
tical consideration of ‘‘The Kindergarten 
in Its Relation to Manual Training.’’ In 
closing her address Mrs. Cooper alluded 
to the suggestive fact that seven-tenths 
of the convicted criminals of the United 
States are persons who never learned a 
trade, or followed any industrial pursuit, 
and a large proportion of these are under 
twenty-five years of age. Prepare the 
little children to solve the rugged prob- 
lem of existence by earning their own 
living through honest, faithful work. 

The London School Board has engaged 
ten dentists at a salary of $750, whose 
duty it is to examine the teeth of the dif- 
ferent school children of London. 

The National Educational Association 
of the U.S. A., Hon. A. G. Lane, Supt. 
Pablic Schools, Chicago, President ; Hon. 
J. M. Greenwood, Supt. Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Treasurer; Hon. Irwin 
Shepard, President State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn., Secretary, and Hon. N. 
A. Calkins, Asst. Supt. Public Schools, 
New York, Chairman of Board of Trus- 
tees, will hold its 1894 meeting at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 6 to 13, inclusive. 
Among the papers to be presented will be 
one on ‘*The Necessary Relation between 
Kindergarten and Primary Schools,” by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston. 

Free kindergartens are to be added to 
the public school system of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Pittsbugg makes no salary distinction 
between men and women doing the same 
work. There are two women and one 
man drawing salaries of $2,000, and seven 
men and six women at $1,800. 





Miss Ellen G. Reveley is supervisor of 
primary school work in Cleveland, O. 

Over thirty courses are offered this 
year at the summer school at Harvard 
University. They are in several depart- 
ments of the university, the college, 
scientific school, and the medical school. 
In general these courses are adapted to 
the needs of those who intend to be 
teachers in the several subjects, but sev- 
eral have been arranged to meet the needs 
of beginners. The scope of Dr. Sargent’s 
course in physical training has been en- 
larged. Women are admitted to all the 
courses except the two advanced ones in 
geology, those on engineering, and those 
in the medical school. 


— - er -—— 


CALIFORNIA WOMEN A POWER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JUNE 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A succession of Congresses auxiliary to 
the Midwinter Fair held in San Francisco, 
has shown, as nothing else could, the in- 
tellectual strength of the women of Cali- 
fornia. They rallied from every point of 
the compass. Their voices were heard 
with ‘‘no uncertain sound” in the Relig- 
ious, Woman’s Suffrage, Temperance, 
Christian Science, and Equal Rights Con- 
gresses. The themes discussed and papers 
read ranged through the educational, 
moral, religious and political world. The 
scenes at Chicago have been repeated. 
Mind has asserted its supremacy. 

Some of the best thinkers and most 
logical of women have come into Cali- 
fornia, and are becoming a power. I 
think there is not a ‘stupid woman” in 
the State. Some are eminently ‘‘clever’’ 
in the sense which, among English folk, 
denotes intellectual strength and ability 
to express it. At this writing, the State 
Woman Suffrage Association and the 
Equal Rights League of San Francisco 
are in Convention in Union Square Hall. 
The object is to consider woman’s enfran- 
chisement in its relation to the present 
and future political condition of the 
country, and to arouse a more general in- 
terest in this popular topic of the day. 
Great enthusiasm prevails. The hall is 
beautifully decorated with flags and flow- 
ers. A significant picture upon the plat- 
form tells the whole story of what incites 
our ardor in this righteous cause. jt 
represents a group, of which the face of 
an intelligent American woman is the 
central one, surrounded by those of an 
Indian, a lunatic, a convict and an idiot. 
Under the whole is the legend, ‘The 
American Woman and Her Political 
Peers.” In the rear of this suggestive 
picture hang portraits of George and 
Martha Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ee of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 

Laura de Force Gordon, than whom 
none is more forceful in argument, elo- 
quent in delivery, earnest in conviction, 
and courageous in expression, presides 
over the convention. The leading dailies 
give faithful reports of every occurrence, 
the themes discussed are re-discussed in 
many homes, and the leaven of truth is 
working. NELLIE BLESSING EYSTER. 
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“TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT.” 


Mr. E. L. Godkin, editor of the Evening 
Post, says that the cause of our political 
evils is ‘*the eagerness with which democ- 
racy has taken hold of the machinery 
of government.”’ He is shocked at ‘‘the 
inordinate importance attached to the 
business of governing, and the discredit 
heaped on everybody who does not take 
part in it.” To this ‘‘undue eagerness” 
he attributes ‘‘the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of the suffrage among all classes and 
conditions of males, and the growing dis- 
regard of intelligence and character in 
admitting people to a share in the man- 
agement of public affairs. Nothing but a 
feeling that each person holds his right 
to the franchise by the same title as his 
right to liberty or property could have 
caused or excused the tremendous rush 
of barbarous men into the work of gov- 
ernment during the past fifty years. It 
was not unnatural that the women, see- 
ing this, and hearing on all sides that 
electing people to office was one of the 
chief ends of man and about the noblest 
work in which he could engage, should 
have begun to complain of their exclu- 
sion, and demand a fair share of what 
men made so much of.” 

As a remedy for this unhappy state of 
things Mr. Godkin advocates the con- 
tinued exclusion of intelligent, public. 
spirited women and the abstaining of men 
from voting. But a restriction of suf- 
frage by the new constitution of New 
York State to persons possessed of suit- 
able educational qualifications is evidently 
the remedy, and the only remedy, for “the 
tremendous rush of barbarous men.” I[n- 
stead of this, Mr. Godkin advocates''some 
different sort of an executive officer, with 
the same general duties as a benevolent 
despot, but under stricter control and 
with a stronger sense of responsibility.” 
But how does Mr. Godkin propose to get 
his benevolent and enlightened despot? 
Who shall appoint him? and to whom 
shall the despot be responsible? Should 
not intelligent women, as well as intelli- 
gent men, have any control over him? 
History teaches us that irresponsible 
power corrupts its possessors. In his op- 
position to woman suffrage, Mr. Godkin 
goes back to the worn-out theory of 
arbitrary government. 

It is not too much government, but 
unwise government, from which we suf- 
fer. And the only way to reform it, is to 
reform the constituency by adding to it 
the educated, womanhood of the country. 

H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 





AND LEAGUES. 


é 

DORCHESTER. — The League met with 
Mrs. W. R. Cundy, Monday evening, 
June 4, Each member had been asked 
to bring a suffrage quotation or an item 
of encouraging news, and this made a 
lively and entertaining meeting. A 
vote of thanks was passed to Senator 
Kittredge and Representatives Bliss and 
Tuttle. It was voted to send an apron 
and sunbonnet to the Southern Bazaar. 
Refreshments and a social half hour 
closed a pleasant meeting, and the League 
adjourned for the summer. Several new 
members were added. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mase., June 13, 1894. 








SPECIAL N OTICES _ 


MRS. DIAZ’S next Sunday afternoon Talk wil] 
be at three o'clock, at 3 Boylston Place. Subject 
**Ourselves a3 Children and Heirs of the Divine,” 
All are welcome, 








. 

WANTED.,—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse 

would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com 

poate. She can furnish excellent references a 

ability, and makes a specialty of night work 

Terms reasonable. Address Miss M.R.WALLCcUT 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Notice.—A refined woman would like to board 
and care for in her pleasant country home a youn 
girl between five and ten years of age. If desire 
will instruct in common English studies. Refer. 
ences exchanged. Address “S,’’ Box 28, St. 
Albans, Maine. 





‘‘My mother had bronchial catarrh for 
years and nothing did her as much good 
as Hood’s Sarsapariila.” Miss Rhoda 
Rudman, 12 Hammond St., Roxbury, Mass, 








COUCH 











HIGHEST 
AWARDS. 























A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an o ject, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for houschold purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


N | on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.” 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us for samples and catalogae. 

KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 

Canton Junction, Mass 








-BEST,ON EA 

NICKERSON PATENT BO 

Tm SCISSOWRS. 

cur— Yo 

THis OUT MAILTO US WITR — 

$400 & WE WILL SE 
@ ONE FULLNIC 


- BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-————_ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenportlowA 


Morphine Habit Cured in lv 

OPIUM: 26 da 8 No pay till cnred- 

DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon, 95 > 
— — 























C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 247 Congress Street. 
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